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BRIEFLY TOLD. 
tc A: 

THE OUTING TRIP OF THE AMERICAN GAS LIGHT AssocIaTION.—As has 
been heretofore noted in the JOURNAL the last day of the 30th convention 
o! the American Gas Light Association was devoted to an inspection of 
the various gas and electric plants in and about New York city, which 
inspection was made possible through the courtesy of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, whose Managers had, in connection with the local com- 
nuittee of arrangements, prepared a most pleasant way of making the 
inspection tour. The following brief notes respecting the journey were 
prepared by one who took active part in it: ‘* About 10 4.M. of the morn- 
ing of the 17th a goodly number of the members, despite the forbidding 
uspeet of the weather conditions, for the clouds were lowering and out 
o! the northeast a mean wind was blowing (and many ladies were 
amongst the prospective voyagers), assembled at the magnificent new 
station of the New York Edison Company, on the East River, on the 
bioeck bounded by 38th and 39th streets. This was the initiatory point 
ol the inspection tour. The Company had very thoughtfully provided 
iliustrated booklets, giving very complete accounts of the plant and its 








workings. Guides were also in attendance to pilot the visitors around 
the massive machinery and to prevent them from getting too intimate 
with the 6,600 volts that seemed to be everywhere. The engines are of 
the 3-cylinder, compound vertical type, built by the Westinghouse 
Company, and are rated at 5,500-horse power, but are actually good for 
8,000-horse power. The engines are direct-connected to 3-phase General 
Electric Company generators. Envious eyes were cast on this modern 
method of electric generation by some of the visitors who in years gone 
by were forced to annex some struggling electric company, with its anti- 
quated machinery, to keep it from going to the wall, and incidentally to 
regulate competition. The double-deck boiler house, with its fifty-six 
650-horse power boilers, coal storage and automatic stoking machinery, 
proved a great attraction. The steamer ‘‘ Nantasket” lay alongside the 
Edison Company’s wharf, and soon some 250 gas men were on board — 
notwithstanding the lowering skies about two score ladies ventured the 
dangers of the deep, and by their presence added greatly to the social 
side of the voyage. The first stop was made at the Ravenswood works 
of the New Amsterdam Gas Company, which plant is on the east bank 
of the East River, at a point close to Long Island City. When the ad- 
ditions to the plant now underway are completed it will be the largest 
water gas plant in the world, with a daily output capacity of something 
close to 25,000,000 cubic feet. Chief Engineer Alten S. Miller and Super- 
intendent W. Cullen Morris escorted the party through the works. The 
plant is thoroughly and fully equipped, and has marty labor-saving and 
automatic devices not ordinarily seen in these parts. Interesting objects 
were the cast iron condensers, permitting the use of salt water; also, the 
new coal conveyor, which, it was whispered, will unload aid store coal 
for 14 cents per ton. The new 5,000,000-foot holder now in course of 
construction naturally came in for a fair share of attention. In duetime 
the whistle summoned all back to the boat, and later on an attempt was 
made to land at the wharf of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company’s 
new power house, on the west bank of the East River, about the foot of 
94th street, but the tide was so strong and swirling that the landing could 
not be made in safety. The next number on the programme was the in- 
spection and testing of a most inviting luncheon provided by our hosts. 
While the men who had the gentler ones under their direct care were 
attending to this, those who were so disposed took a ‘‘run up” to the 
Manhattan station, East, of the Consolidated Company, to witness the 
operation of the steam driven drawing and charging machines—this 
station is one of the coal gas plants of the Company. A sail up the 
Hudson, to General Grant’s tomb and back again to 59th street, con- 
cluded the outing. Considerable regret was expressed that the trip did 
not include a visit to the works of the Central Union {Gas Company, of 
New York city, which is‘So ably directed by Mr. W. R. Beal, whose ex- 
cellent leading of the last convention of the Association as President 
thereof will long be pleasantly remembered. Captain White deserves 
great credit and thanks for his successful efforts as master of ceremonies, 
and the same should go with reference to ‘‘ Ed. Witherby,” who did all 
in his power to keep the members from catching cold.—G.” 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MANAGERS OF THE MCMILLIN CoMPANIES.— 
As a prelude to the last New York convention of the American Gas 
Light Association the Managers of the various companies in the 
MeMillin syndicate held a seu meeting in this city, on the 13th and 
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14th insts. The sessions were brought off in the handsome “Military | Address of the President (Mr. William R. Beal, New 


Room” of the Engineers’ Club, 374 Fifth avenue. The proceedings, 
which were of an unusually interesting character—more’s the pity, we 
are only permitted to give the briefest sort of a resume of them — were 
directed from the Chair by Mr. E. G. Cowdery, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Those present included Col H. B. Wilson and Messrs. W. F. Douthirt 
and Henry L. Doherty, of New York; Mr. F. B. Wheeler, of Bing- 
hamton, N, Y.; Messrs. Wales and Hallen, of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Mr. Paul Doty, of Detroit, Mich. ; Messrs. Eaton and Wolfe, of Jack- 
son, Mich.; Messrs. W. B. Tuttle and Jeliffe, of Long Branch, N. J., 
Messrs. E. G. Cowdery, 8. J. Glass, Kk. B. Brown and E Haase, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. A. P. Lathrop, of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. E. E. 
Eysenbach, of Columbus, O.; Messrs, K. M. Mitchell and F. Labrunerie, 
of St. Joseph, Mo.; Mr. I. Butterworth, of Denver, Col.; Mr. M. E. 
Malone, of Madison, Wis.; Mr. E, W. Bell, of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
Huston, of San Antonio, Tex.; Mr. Van Ness, of Lincoln, Neb. 
The first set subject for discussion was as to how often and when the 
meetings should be called in the future. It was decided that the best 
results would be obtained by having one meeting of the officers from 
the various gas departments, and one meeting of the officers from the 
several electrical departments each year. It was also considered advis- 


able to abandon the present method of having the meetings just prior to’ 


that of any of the gas light associations, since it was not convenient for 
a number of the companies to prepare the information to be used in 
the sessions at the time of either of the American or the Western Gas 
Light Association meetings, and the places designated were not always 


convenient to some of those who regularly take part in the convention’ 


of the McMillin Managers. Eventually the time appointed for the 
meeting of the representatives of the gas department was early in 
March, that of the electrical department to be held some time in Feb- 
ruary of each year. Hereafter the place of meeting is to be determined 
by the officers of the McMillin Association. The choice was most con- 
venient for a majority of the companies, and does not interfere with the 
set meetings of the larger Associations. For the sake of uniform com- 
parison between plants, it was arranged to end the fiscal periods of the 
various companies at the end of the calendar year. The next subject 
for discussion was as to the various types of benches in use, and a paper 
was presented describing the three-quarter depth Weber benches in- 
stalled at Long Branch, N. J. The Chair was instructed to appoint a 
committee on specifications for coal gas benches, with instructions for 
operation. The disposal of coke was next taken up, and descriptions of 
the methods of burning it at Madison, Wis., with small grates and 
natural draft, and at Denver, Col., with underfeed stoker, were given. 
A discussion on ‘“‘Gas Rates,” of considerable length, in which Mr. 
Doherty took an active part, followed. A committee was appointed to 
draw resolutions of regret over the untimely death of Mr. E. H. Jen- 
kins, of San Antonio, Tex. The remainder of the day was passed in 
the discussion of tables of figures on various subjects. The meeting 
adjourned to accept an invitation to a farewell dinner at the Lotos 
Club, given by Mr. W. F. Douthirt, who has recently severed his con- 
nection with the McMillin interests, and has entered the home offices 
of the United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
proceedings of the morning of the second day were opened by a brisk 
discussion on the subject of the extension of gas mains into new terri- 
tory. Comparisons were made between the various companies as to the 
length of main run for each consumer, and the methods of estimating 
the advisability of extensions in various districts. The tables showing 
the analysis of pay rolls with the various companies were next pre- 
sented and discussed. The subject of industrial fuel gas was also taken 
_ up, and reports made on it were handed in by the various companies. 
Tables were presented enumerating the various uses to which gas was 
put in each town, and the extent of sale for each purpose. The ad- 
visability of installing small experimental coal gas plants in large 
works was next discussed, and a report from Denver on this subject 
was read. The report demonstrated that a very considerable saving 
was possible by the information acquired in this manner in regard to 
the nature of the various grades of coal. Attention was next called to 
the scurfing of retorts, and reports were made on the various methods 
used. An investigating committee was appointed to carry on this in- 
vestigation. Some new features in the manufacture of water gas were 
presented by Mr. Paul Doty. A discussion of various data in regard to 
the promotion of new business, and other subjects as well occupied the 
remainder of the day. The meeting was a very successful one. 
The officers elected to serve for the next year were: 

President.—Mr. Paul Doty, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-President.—Mr. Irvin Butterworth, Denver, Col. 

Secretary.—Mr. F. B. Wheeler, Binghamion, N. Y. 





York City), of the American Gas Light Associa ion, 
on the Occasion of Its 30th Annual Meeting, New 
York City, October 15th to 17th. 


esata aa 

In welcoming you to New York I congratulate you on your goo! for. 
tune in meeting in a city so full of interest to men of every calliny, and 
especially to men in our profession, affording as it does such coi plete 
opportunity to examine into every feature of our business, which, ‘1: js 
varied operations, is by its very nature confined toa given anil re. 
stricted locality. In the great city of the Western Hemisphere th. pro- 
duct of its marvellous skill in engineering and mechanics, and of is 
progressive enterprise and business methods, you will if so minded |iaye 
ample opportunity to secure valuable information, theoretical and prac 
tical, as to buildings, machinery and apparatus, as well as of business 
methods which have stood the test of intelligent experience. 

You will also be guests in a city in which the problems of compet: 
tion and combination, of municipal privileges and interference, aid o! 
taxation for franchises for city and State purposes are as numerous as 
perplexing, and as indefinite as they may be found in any other city of 
the world. 

The American Association has held seven of its conventions in this 
city since its organization in 1873. When we met here in 189% the 
companies then supplying gas were carrying on a fierce competition. 
The nominal charge per 1,000 was 50 cents and 65 cents, but the rate in 
competing districts was such us could be readily made by keen traders. 

This is the first time that we have found our business managed with 
out the embarrassments, the friction and wastefulness of competition. 

The first gas company to do business in New York was organized in 
1823. Since that date 25 companies have built plants and carried on 
business in the territory now known as Greater New York. 

It may be fairly assumed that the business is now in such an assured 
position that it can claim and will secure such judicial consideration 
and wise management that it will permanently meet all the needs of 
our growing metropolis, and be satisfactory alike to owners and citizeus. 

The erection of hastily designed plants, the usual result of com- 
petition, has operated somewhat to prevent the erection of such a com- 
plete and comprehensive plant as the great and constant growth of the 
metropolis would warrant. The Consolidated Gas Company has, how- 
ever, with great wisdom, secured a large and admirably located site, 
and this is being prepared for the erection of buildings and apparatus 
now being designed by its able engineers, for the major part of the sup- 
ply of the great city. When the Association holds its next convention 
here, its members will be able to visit and examine one of the larges' 
plants in the world, which, in the arrangement and character of its 
buildings, and in the efficiency of its machinery and apparatus, will b> 
as complete as the state of the art and the use of resources can make it. 

As a part of our proceedings there will be read to you invitations to 
visit the various gas and electric light stations in the city, This will 
give you an opportunity to see the most recently built, improved and 
up-to-date station devoted entirely to the manufacture of water gas, 
and having a daily capacity of. 25,000,000 cubic feet. At this station, 


‘which has the greatest capacity of any of its kind in the world, may be 


found in use the best methods, appliances and machinery adapted to 
the business to-day. It was here that the first 5,000,000-foot gasholder 
in the United States waserected, and it is to-day the only holder in this 
country that rises above the guiding columns when filled. 

At another station there is in process of erection two stacks of inclined 
retorts, this being the third practical adoption of inclines, and the largest 
installation in this country up-to-date. One stack is being put up by 
Messrs. Bartlett, Hayward & Co., agents of manufacturers of firebrick 
material at Stettin, Germany. The retortsare 18 feet long and 25 inc|ies 
wide, tapering to 23 inches at the upper end and 15} inches high insi'le. 
The other stack is being put up with all American material by tlic 
Laclede Firebrick Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis. The retoris 
will be 20 feet long, 26 inches wide, tapering to 25 inches at the upper 
end, and 18 inches high. These retorts are larger than any that have 
ever been used in settings of inclines, and practice with them is looked 
forward to with great interest. 

It is expected that each of these large retorts will carbonize 1,\\ 
pounds of coal in 4 hours, and will make, say, 30,000 cubic feet of 22s 
per day, or 250,000 to 275,000 cubic feet of gas per day, per benc!: of 
nine’s, in actual practice. 

The writer took up the subject of inclines several years ago, and «1- 
deavored to introduce them in the works of the Company of which lie 
was Manager; but considerations growing out of the patent rights, e‘c., 
caused delay, and 5 years ago the sole; management passed out of 11s 
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hands by the sale of the plant. As the result of investigation into the 
merits of the system, he was favorably impressed with the German set- 
ting, except in the length of the retorts. These, he insisted, should be 
not less than 18 feet long, and as large in section as experience in Ger- 
many had determined was practicable. Influenced by this demand, re- 
torts 18 feet long were tried at Posen, and made so favorable an im- 
pression that the Stettin people made an acceptable offer to our Com- 
pany, which had the prompt approval of the engineers of the parent 
Company, and, as has been said, the work is now underway, 

In view of the difficulty of properly ventilating a retort house, which 
becomes greater as the quantity of coal carbonized increases, and which 
is.a matter of first importance in a house of inclinesin which more than 
twice as much coal is treated in the same area as in a house containing 
an equal number of horizontal retorts, we suggested a design for the re- 
tort house which has been adopted for the one to be erected. We believe 
that it will be found by experience to be admirably adapted for coal gas 
manufacture and also economical in construction. I give you #s a part 
of this address two views of the proposed building, in which it is ex- 
pected to make, when all the settings are in use, over 2,500,000 cubic 
feet per day, or 110,000 cubic feet per day per man engaged in handling 
coal and coke, using in the generators 11 to 14 pounds of coke per 100 
pounds of coal carbonized. 

These works being on the water front, arrangements will be made to 
take most of the coal directly from the boats into the bins over the re- 
torts, the coal shed being ussd for storage of emergency coal only. At 
this plant, which will in a few years send out 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
cubic feet per day, apparatus for the expeditious and economical hand- 
ling of coal and coke will be installed, as will also the most improved 
machinery and apparatus for condensing, purifying, etc. 

There has been a strange conservatism and lack of interest in this 
country in reference to inclines. While it is true that they were experi- 
mented with in St. Louis 20 or more years ago, they were only adopted 
in a practical way at Louisville, Ky., and at the works of the Kings 
County Gas and Illuminating Company, in Greater New York, in the 
latter part of 1899. I understand that these benches are now in success- 
ful operation. 

Benches of inclines were put in use by many of our English brethren 
more than a decade before this, and in many cases repeated installations 
haye been made. There are now more than 10,000 inclined retorts in 
use in the British Isles. 

In Germany and Austria they have been very generally adopted for 
many years, and quite as many are now in use in these countries as are 
used by the English gas makers, 

There is, of course, a difference of opinion as to the value of inclines, 
and I am glad that we will have a paper from one of our members stat- 
ing his objections to the adoption of the system. 

The invention and development of the Welsbach burner put us in a 
position to hold our own in most branches of commercial and domestic 
lightmg, and to push dur business into the almost unlimited field, 
hitherto neglected because unappreciated, of the patronage of persons of 
small income. For this business, and for that equally important and 
only partially developed business sure to come to us in the use of gas for 
power and for cooking, coal gas, with its heat units and low manufac- 
turing cost, is, we believe, to take on its old time position, and to again 
lead in point of volume its now known to be friend and oft time associ 
ate, water gas. ‘ 

In this connection, the present disastrous strike of the anthracite 
miners has demonstrated. the almost necessity of including both coal 
and water gas apparatus in all plants.of medium and large size. In 
fact, it is difficult to overstate the value of such practice as a provision 
against emergencies, as a means eontrolling the market for coke, 
and as a source for obtaining gas m material in such a crisis as 


the present. L008 


Provincial as to environment, and seemingly protected by it, lulled 
into a sense of security by the acceptanée of a generous appropriation 
of the unearned inétement which has come. to all who have been inti- 
mately associated with enterprises connected with the land in. our 


“growing cities, or with industrial pursuits, we have been short in enter- 


prise, long in conservation, and out of touch with that necessity which 
always has been, is, and always will be the mother of invention. 

In the coke oven process, with its tremendous advantage of asso- 
ciation with other enterprises, which has amply proved its fitness to live 
where wisely constructed, capitalized and operated, abroad and in this 
country, and in the system of inclined retorts, proven to be a decided 
advance by scores of our less conservative brethren in England and on 
the continent of Europe during many. past years, we have the sugges- 
tion, the experience and the opportunity wherever we may be con- 


— 
— 


fronted with the necessity for extension, as is the case with mo- of ys. 
of arranging for a permanent prosperity. 

There are, of course, among you some who are associated wit) com. 
munities thought to be too small to warrant the adoption of the s\stems 
referred to, notwithstanding the fact that inclines may be used (; 
advantage in smal] works. 

In such places all the public utility properties not owned |y the 
municipality should be under a single management. Under 0)\» hea 
such properties would have the suitably rewarded services of mei who. 
if new to the situation, would, if deserving, adapt themselves to t)\e new 
environment, and their best efforts would be given to secure better 
management at less cost, better services at lower charges, and beter re. 
sults generally. 

Too often.our people have failed of the reward which should go wit) 
long service, because they have failed to grasp, or even to see, tlie pos 
sibilities in the opportunity which they have been living close to for 
many years. 

The trust idea—the concentrated control and management of s>veral 
properties of the same sort—which is now influencing so many lines of 
industry in our country, found practical expression and illustration in 
our business many years ago. Many persons have grave apprehensions 
as to the effect on the welfare of the people at large of the great aggre 
gations of capital for the control of the manufacture in a few establish- 
ments, and the supply of goods necessary to modern life, by allied 
transportation facilities. We must, however, all agree that sucli con- 
trol as applied to gas companies, restricted as they are in their oper. 
ations to localities, will prove to be a signal benefit to both consumers 
and capitalists, 

The ownership or coutrol of many companies by a single organization, 
affording opportunity for a comparison of results, for classifying details, 
for experience in the selection and use of men and machinery, and of 
improved business methods for a broadening effect upon local managers 
of the pressure to keep up with development in all lines and to make ad- 
vance in matters hitherto neglected, has done more to stimulate our 
workers and to put our properties upon a safe basis than all other in- 
fluences combined. 

While our Association will grow in membership with the growth of 
the country, the number of singly owned companies represented at our 
meetings will, at least for some time to come, decrease, and this notwith- 
standing the trend towards municipal management. This subject, which 
in spite of our prejudices has two sides to it, is gaining the attention of 
the public and is winning advocates here and there throughout the 
country. 

In a state of society approaching the ideal, we believe that municipal 
ownership, with control of all public service utilities, such as gas, e:ec- 
tricity, etc., is logical and desirable. In the present state of society it 
has not been demonstrated a success as far as is known, probably for the 
reason that the best management, which is always the expression of 
brains and ability, has not found sufficient reward in government ser- 
vice, and also because of the undesirable influence of incompetent official 
supervision and association. 

Privately owned companies, where ability and enterprise are rewarded 
by added compensation to managers, and just profits to owners, and 
where the merit system is found at its best, will doubtless hold their own 
for a long time to come against any demand for public ownership; but 
the best safeguard whichewe have against this seeming trend of public 
opinion is our own conduct towards the communities we serve, which 
should result from the careful study of the interests of the public from 
the attitude of good citizenship. 

The last census shows that there are in the United States 2° sas 
plants and 278 electric plants operated by municipalities. 

In Massachusetts, up to 1901, 62 places had taken up the serious (is 
cussion of and some sort of action in reference to municipal lighting 
plants, It appears from the report that of these 18 are now operating 
works, either gas or electric. 

In the free discussion that this subject has had, where such discussio! 
has been permissive, men of judicial temperament who have served 
without pay or otherwise in the management of municipal property, 
have contemplated with regret the wholesale defamation of pubiic oll 
cers, and of the administration of public trusts by men chosen )y tli 
people for such work, : 

They know, however, as we do, that as a stream cannot rise al »ve 'S 
source so all municipal government is but the expression of the vental 
and moral attitude of the property owners and of the voters of an) ©! 
This is so apparent that it takes but little intelligence to determ ue, )Y 
the character of the churches, schools and other public buildin-s, the 


great 





character and condition of public places and thoroughfares, and by tht 
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character of the public amusemeuts, just what measure of ability there 
is in the people for self-government, and just what demands for good 
service and equitable rates they will insist upon for such from public 
service companies, 

As engineers and managers we know something of the present re- 
lation of actual investment and of capitalization; and the most careful 
consideration of the relation of the two, as well as the interests of the 
community served, becomes necessary if we are to maintain a friendly 
aitiinde toward our respective municipalities. It must be constantly 


kept in mind that we are quasi-public corporations, and it should be 
our effort to secure the co-operation of the municipalities we serve, in- 
stead of allowing them to assume a defensive attitude, as is too often 


the case, resulting in damage to our interests in the shape of burden- 
some taxes and restrictive measures, which as a result increase the cost 
of operation and often impair the earning capacity, or on the other hand 
make impossible a reduction of the price. This is a large subject, ap- 
pealing as it does to all classes. It is interesting to the engineer and to 
the manager, suggesting to the one the importance of low cost produc- 
tion, and tothe other a mutuality of interest in all business relations 
with consumers, 

I suggest that a committee of five, o from each section of the 
country, be appointed to secure, by requests from members of tlie Asso- 
ciation, such useful information as to laws proposed or passed, and as 
to the character and result of discussion, if any, in cities, etc., in re- 
Jation to municipalization. 

In this connection we are all largely interested in the subject of tax- 
ation. We are suffering from a too general impression, correct some 
years ago but now unfortunately not correct, that our business is abnor- 
mally lucrative; and we are also suffering, so far as this subject is con- 
cerned, because of the old-time great mystery, and the present time 
half mystery and fear of intelligence as to the results of our busi- 
ness, 

We should, of course, bear our proper share of the cost of govern- 
ment. It is unfortunate that too often we are compelled to pay more. 
It should be our effort to give the subject judicial treatment, and to pro- 
tect our interests by timely vigilance and the use of all fair methods of 
This subject will be 
ably treated in a paper to be read to this convention. 

As our plants get to be known and are discussed by promoters and in- 
vestors (changing Owners as so many have with readjustment of bond 
and stock issues), conservative managers are looking to the establish. 
ment of State Gas Commissions and to that judicial treatment which 
will safeguard our properties against senseless competition and reckless 
exploitation. The time has come when we must look the situation 
squarely in the face and devote our best efforts as we have the opportunity 
to adjust ourselves to the rapidly approaching time when we must be 
content w ith an assured earning capacity equal to tl.at secured by con 
servative management in other lines of business, 

In order to have this earning capacity assured protection must be 
afforded against attack by speculative interests, evil legislation and 
municipal assaults by corrupt politicians. It is probable that this pro- 
tection can never be secured except by a State law, and we should all 
welcome legislation which would place our property on a sound finan- 
cial basis, in exchange for which would be demanded the fair treatment 
of the public and a just division of profits, all of which we are pro- 
fessedly striving to give at present without any security as to the future. 
Such co-operation with State governments would it is believed do more 
to prevent municipalization of our property than any other line of 
action, 

In the estimation of many thoughtful men the time has arrived to 
secure protection through the establishment of State Gas Commissions, 
especially in our older States. I believe that the best interests of all 
companies supplying limited populations will be served by the creation 
of such commissions. 

The wasteful competition which we have been so generally obliged 
to face, due to the installation of electric light plants, has been wisely 
met and disposed of in many instances by the acquisition of such plants, 
and the conduct of the light, heat and power business by a single man- 
agement. 

[t is safe to say that the managers of such united plants have had the 
sti: ulus of the wonderful development of machinery and apparatus for 
generating the electric current and adapting it to the various uses to 
Which itis now put. I venture to say that the study of electricity, as 
applied to practical purposes, has had during the past several years the 
close attention and study of more bright men in every part of the world 
than has ever before been claimed in the same short space of time by 
any other subject. In the wonderful development which has resulted. 





American genius and American capital have easily held their own, 
The electric current has been greatly cheapened, and while it was 
esteemed a luxury a short time ago it is now a rival to gas for light and 
power among a large proportion of our population. 

It is likely that nearly the maximum efficiency, and approximately a - 
standard design, have been reached in electric generators. There is, 
however, a wide field for reduction m the cost of manufacture and dis- 
tribution by improvements in steam apparatus, the adoption of large 
units, and the increase in number of consumers in a given territory, as 
well also through the building up of a class of business which would 
give better load conditions than those under which lighting stations 
ordinarily operate. 

The school of correspondence conducted by the Association, through - 
the generous aid of some of the broad minded” men connected with our 
industry, is the most serious and intelligent effort of the kind‘in the 
world. If the Association had no other work this alone would coramend 
it to all thoughtful men who have outgrown the influence of the pro- 
vincialism which unfortunately goes with a business which by its nature 
is confined to a neighborhood. 

A perfect system of the kind has not yet been found. It may seem to 
some to be too technical and to others too elementary; from those who 
for any reason are not in sympathy with it no worthy criticism has been 
received. The mere mention that there are such will compel regret 
from most of you. As the work, like all good work once started in these 
Catholic times, will be sure to have thecontinued support of most of our 
best members and friends, it is to be hoped that any opposition will be 
open and above board, so that it may sooner come to an end, and the 
work have such unanimous and generous support as to enable all who 
seek to secure its benefits. 

We urge the most strenuous efforts in behalf of our educational fund 
and generous subscriptions so that the work may not only be kept up, 
but extended to those now excluded. Whatever mdy be said about 
educational work in any right direction, in the criticism of its methods 
and its scope, all thinking men must agree as tothe wisdom and 
necessity of it. It is particularly important that every advantage 
should be extended to men who have the sturdiness of character to 
determine to win knowledge while following their daily pursuits. One 
has only to study the history of the business to learn that many men 
have given character to it, and have promoted its best interests by in- 
vention, skill, and large business ahlity, whe did not have the ad- 
vantage of technical education. 

There is no more interesting reading than that which has been in- 
spired by the tremendous material development of the country in recent 
years, and which is descriptive of the great ‘‘Captains of Industry,” 
who for the most part did not have the education of the university. 

Of these men, some might have had the free education which our 
wise Government gives to prospective soldiers and sailors, and some 
might have had free scholarships in our colleges. Fortunately for the 
country they saw their duty aright, and took up the burden fate la‘d 
upon them, winning unaided an all-around fitness for the business, a 
competence and a general acknowledgment of ability. 

Fortunately for investors and consumers, the number of technically 
elucated men connected with our industry is rapidly increasing. But 
ther: will never be a time when men of character and determination 
will not be able by self-help to take their place in the front rank as 
engineers and managers. To encourage and assist such is the part of 
wisdom, and the aim of our correspondence school. 

The city of London, and the several Guilds, support the ‘‘ City and 
Ctuilds of London Institute.” In addition to its other functions the In- 
stitute examines those who apply in'the subject of gas manufacture, on 
proof that they have passed in certain elementary subjects, and grants 
certificates of two grades, the Honor Grade, and the Ordinary Grade. 
The examinations are held in May of each year, in all the principal 
cities of the Kingdom. 

The use of proper bookkeeping and accounting has been a wonderful 
stimulus to all of us, and has saved many properties from disaster. We 
are compelled to acknowledge an indebtedness to those organizations 
in control of a number of our companies, and to those individuals in our 
business who have dome such good work ia the preparation and use of 
systematic accounting methods. There has been an amazing amount of 
neglect and carelessness in bookkeeping methods, and there are many 
companies even now that are doing business with little or no system 
that makes for intelligence. Close scrutiny as to development all along 
the line secures an equipment for and creates an ability to meet 
any condition that may come about through circumstance or acci- 
dent. 

Great praise is due the Committee on Systematic Account Keeping 
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for the very valuable report submitted at the last convention. The 
‘committee will present its completed report at this meeting. 

Of all the problems that have arisen in the past to add interest to the 
gas manager's life there is probably none which he has taken up with 
a greater sense of impotency than that of the electrolytic corrosion of 
his mains and services. He feels at the very start of his investigation 
that he is dealing with a subject entirely foreign to him, and that his 
information must come, not from his own past experiences but from a 
body of men who are themselves dealing with a comparatively new 
agency. A very casual examination of the literature of the subject will 
convince him that the electrical experts are far from united in opinion. 

During the past year and a half, the question of electrolysis has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from European gas managers, because 
(owing possibly to the so called ‘‘ American invasion ”’) a large number 
of street railways operating under the single trolley system have been 
projected and installed. This is especially true of England, and the 
mass of expert testimony given before Parliamentary and other com- 
mittees makes interesting, if somewhat unsatisfactory, reading. 

Our English brethren are more fortunate than we are in that they 
have the Board of Trade, a body with authority, to which they may 
present their side of the question and receive at least an unprejudiced 
hearing. This Board, in 1893, drew up a model clause to be incor- 
porated in all franchises granting the right to lay trolley lines.- The 
requirements are such that trolley lines operated in conformity with 
them should cause but little damage by electrolysis. That the stray cur- 
rents from these lines will eventually corrode the piping systems is the 
belief of the majority of gas engineers; but with few exceptions it has 
been impossible to secure the insertion of an additional clause which 
would place the liability for damage resulting from this corrosion on 
the trolley companies. 

In this country we have no branch of the general government which 
at all corresponds with the English Board of Trade. The granting of 
franchises is almost entirely in the hands of the local authorities of each 
community, who have the right to impose such conditions as they may 
see fit. In many cases, owing to the desire to secure increased trans- 
portation facilities, rights are granted which do not adequately provide 
for the protection of other interests. It seems to me that a subject of 
such great interest to the whole industry should receive some formal 
recognition from our Association. I should like to see a committee ap- 
pointed which would make a careful investigation of this whole problem, 
and render a report in such form that it could be used by managers in 
framing arguments for presentation before their local authorities. 

In an estimate of the possibilities of the future of our business it is 
assumed that it will hold the field permanently; that while we may 
lose somewhat. to electric lighting in the patronage of the well-to-do, 
the much broader and better domain of the multitude is open to us and 
ready for occupancy. We have learned to appreciate the value of a 
great many small accounts, and the necessity for a sufficient volume of 
business to make the cost per 1,000 for fixed charges as low a figure us 
possible. 

There are good reasons for believing that the make of gas from bi- 
tuminous coal only will increase rapidly from this time. The ap- 
parently inexhaustible deposits of and widespread areas from which 
such coal is mined and our efficient transportation facilities insure the 
continued supply and low price of this material. 

Inclined retorts, of practicable lengths as required, with full-depth 
regenerative furnaces are adapted to most of our works. Put up as 
suggested, they represent pretty nearly ideal conditions as to labor 
costs and control, with marked economy in fuel. They represent the 
only demonstrated improvement in apparatus for carbonizing coal since 
the beginning of the business. 

We represent one of the greatest and most widespread industries of 
the country, and of the times in which we live. With the large num- 
ber of technically trained men who have come among us with young 
and vigorous minds untrammelled by tradition, and with our efficient 
practical engineers and managers, we may confidently look forward for 
the exercise of that genius, enterprise and thoroughness in the develop- 
ment of our business that is so characteristic of our countrymen. 

In closing I plead for a continuance of and a growth in that broad- 
ness of spirit that has characterized our Association’s work; for a con- 
tinuance of and a growth in that spirit of enterprise which has come to 
most of us as the result of enforced competition with other forms of 
lighting, and for the putting behind us of all mystery, or half-mystery, 
as to methods or results. 

During the past year the hand of death has been laid upon the Asso- 
ciation, lightly in point of numbers, but heavily as regards the quality 
of those whom it has taken away. 


Henry Morton, one of our most distinguished Honorary Me). bers. 
died May 9th, 1902. Elected to membership in 1878, he had show, his 
interest by delivering, at several of our meetings, lectures on the sii) jeci 
of lighting, which he could treat with a knowledge born of expe ience 
derived from experiments with almost all the known means of illu :iina- 
tion. A man of wonderful versatility, he was almost equally well \uali- 
fied as an archaeologist, a mechanical expert and an educator, alt) ouch 
he was chiefly known to the general public in the latter capacity, 
through his long service as President of the Stevens Institute of ech. 
nology. 

William Cartwright, who died March 8th, 1902, was one of the ori vina] 
members of the Association, and his death narrowsstill more the al eady 
small circle of the survivors of those who planted, in 1873, the seed from 
which has grown the Association as it now exists. Throughoit his 
active business life he was a constant attendant at our meetings and 
showed his interest by frequently participating in the discussions. 

William L. Elkins, Jr., died March 14th, 1902. His connection wit) 
the gas business was principally on the financial side and did not bring 
him prominently into Association work. 

Edward H. Jenkins, whose death occurred June 23d, 1902, was well 
known to almost all the membersof the Association. His geniality and 
whole-heartedness insured him a warm welcome at all Association 
meetings, and his untimely death came as a great shock to many of us, 
and none the less because due to an apparently avoidable cause. 








[Communicated Article.] 
How Many Purifiers Should there Be to a Set? 
LP RE se 

Not many years ago four would have been the universal answer to 
this question. More recently, with the use of water gas and of the sys- 
tem of divided flow in each box, there has been a tendency to install sets 
of two boxes only, the capacity of each box in respect to the maximum 
make being ample to allow gas to pass through one box only while a 
change was being made after'the gas showed dirty at a certain point in 
the second box. The location of this testing point would naturally be 
determined by experience, and it would be as near the outlet of the sec- 
ond box as would be safe, in view of the necessity for this second box 
caring for all the gas while the other was being changed. The use of 
two boxes as compared with four saved in installation cost, for by 
divided flow as much duty was obtained from half the floor space form- 
erly required 

Whether using two or four boxes the same idea has been in the mind 
of the gas engineer, to determine upon a certain point in the process of 
purification at which to test for dirty gas and then change the first box 
accordingly ; all this without knowledge as to the further ability for re- 
moving H,S prior to revivification possessed by the oxide of the box 
changed. This point, as to the determination of how much more H,8 
any box might be able to remove before changing, as shown by the per- 
centage of H,S it was taking from the gas at the time of changing, was 
first raised, I believe, in a paper read by Mr. Carroll Miller before the 
New England Association of Gas Engineers, entitled, ‘‘ The Proportion 
of Sulphur Removed in each Purifying Box.” 

The tests were described, and the idea of basing changes of purifiers 
on these tests originated in the Philadelphia gas works. It is a question 
whether the superiority ef this new method of testing has been duly ap- 
preciated by gas engineers as a whole. Its effect upon the number of 
boxes to be used in a set would be to increase them. The exact number 
might be subject to variation at different works, being dependent upon 
the relation between operating and first costs; that is, the value of real 
estate and the amount of space available for purifiers at any works might 
make it more economical in practice to have fewer boxes in a set than 
the number which would allow of a box being kept in service until it 
was removing but a small percentage of H,S. Local considerations 
always affect the application of general principles, but the point here 
contended for is that in designing sets of purifying boxes for any works 
the number to be used in each set should be determined (with full know!- 
edge of the H,S content of the foul gas) after consideration of the full 
number necessary, in order to allow the first box to stay in use, not as 
at present, until the outlet of the third or the middle of the fourth slows 
dirty, but until the first box is removing very few grains of H,S. The 
number decided on should be less than the number thus found necessa'y, 
only in case the interest on investment for the extra boxes was greale 
than the money saved in operating expense due to increased duty 04 
oxide per change. 


It seems quite possible that purifiers in sets of six or more will becom 





common in the future. 
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Jn the Use of Gas for Warming Inclosed Space. 


oo 
By Dr. W. H. Brrcumore. 


w best to heat inclosed space, with economy and success, by 

is of illuminating gas used as fuel, may at the present time be 

-ed upon as the task which confronts the men interested in the 
sus applications of this product of chemical industry, or, better, in- 

rial chemistry. The problem of the use of gas as an illuminant, 
thanks to the mantle, is shelved, if it be not indeed actually solved, as 
ay of us think, and now the problem of using gas as satisfactorily 

. a source of heat as it is now used as a source of light demands 
so) ullon, 

in a way gas has been used as a source of heat ever since the Bunsen 
burner was invented, but at the present the problem of the use of illu- 

inating gas for heating inclosed space is far from solution. The fact 

cems thus: No satisfactory burner has yet been devised, and a scheme 
‘or using the heat developed by the present burners remains among the 
problems of an uncertain future. 

This subject, the heating of inclosed space by the use of illuminating 
vas, has two distinct aspects for thuse interested in such questions, one 
presenting the form of a problem in physics, a matter in pure science 
and nothing more, which may be called the chemical and physical as- 
pect of the question; and another, demanding the attention of those 
who make illuminating gas.as an article of public utility, which may 
properly be called its commercial aspect. Either or both of these may 
be considered from many standpoints; and alike from the viewpoint of 
the physiologist, the chemist, and the man of affairs, the situation is 
very unsatisfactory indeed. 

The physiologist rightly enough demands that the work shall be 
done in such a way as not to endanger the public health, the man of 
business requires that the process shall in cost compete with every other 
system of warming the inclosed space, for the owners of the gas works 
must have the interest on their money, and the housewife’s cares must 
be diminished by the amount of work required to care for furniture, 
glass and linen at this present time; and it must be admitted that in the 
development of the industry not one of these demands is met. 

Heating with gas as at the moment managed is not absolutely with- 
out risk to the public health, and when made perfectly safe under the 
present conditions the price becomes apparently prohibitive. The gas 
maker commands a view of the whole situation and seeks a remedy for 
the difficulty, but sees none by which either one of its demands can be 
met to the satisfaction of all concerned. The stumbling block in the 
path of success is the usual one appearing in such cases, viz: ‘‘ The 
problem has never been stated in such a way as to make the final solu- 
tion possible.” This objection seems nearly or quite justified, for al- 
though the men making ‘‘ gas stoves’’ have put thousands, yes, tens of 
thousands on the market, yet not one of these manufacturers has taken 
the trouble to work out the proper basis for the expenditure of labor, 
not one has investigated the question as a matter in pure science, nor 
has he caused others to do so, or if he has made such investigation he 
has not used it for the benefit of the buying public. 

As a result of this state of things we have the whcle medical pro- 
fession doubtfully accepting, or mildly disapproving of, the use of gas 
for heating inclosed space, except as a substitute for the “ fire sticks” 
in the open fireplace, in the shape of the absurdly named “‘ gas log,” 
whose faults are at least as numerous as its virtues. Others, chiefly 
m nufacturers of stoves with flues, basing their protestations on this 
well-known opinion of the medical profession, are declaring with most 
self-interested emphasis, although pretending great anxiety for the pub- 
lic weal which is obviously only a pretense, that “If the toards of 
health would do their whole duty they would suppress all the gas 
stoves without flues, and would do so at once.” 

This protest by physicians and gas-stoves-with-flues makers is alike 
mistaken caution, and a splendid, a shining example of that which the 
man in the street correctly calls “‘ rot.” The fact is that, if the gas is 
actually burned, is fully oxidized to H,O and CO,, water and carbonic 
acid gas, there is really no more sense in protesting against a gas stove 
without a flue, which shall carry combustion products to the chimney, 
than there would be in protesting against a Welsbach burner without 
the same inconvenience. In both cases the products of combustion escape 
into the room, and in this room the products of both are alike harmless, 
or can be made so with a minimum of trouble, which trouble the user of 
the light as a rule takes for the sake of his own comfort; and this same 
trouble the user of the stove may, for the same reason, be trusted to take 
in like manner for the sake of his comfort. The people at large are not 
fools, and they can be trusted with the combustion products of the gas 
burning stove as well as with those of the gas burning light, provided 


these combustion prolucts are in any rational qnantity. The real diffi- 
culty and danger for the users of the gas stoves, for the difficulty and 
danger both exist, are to be found in the inexcusably large amount of 
gas burned to produce the result attained; but it is the purse of the user 
rather than his person which is endangered or injured thereby. 

The Theoretical Problem.—In the latitude of New York city certain 
facts in regard to the average temperature are known to be true, and, 
slightly magnified by climatic differences, they are truein Augusta, Me., 
and St. Augustine, Fla. The climate of the one requires a somewhat 
greater expenditure of gas to obtain the requisite amount of heated air, 
the climate of the other somewhat less; otherwise they do not differ, and 
that which is true in New York city is equally true in the other two 
places. In every city in the country the same facts are true, and the 
more pronounced the climatic variations from day to day, so much the 
more important are the factors herein set forth as influential in deter- 
mining the result. 

Three factors constitute the terms of all proportions and equations in 
regard to this question, and the problem may be stated as follows: ‘‘Given 
a fuel with a certain capacity for changing chemical action into heat, 
and a medium with a certain definite capacity for conveying heat, which 
medium must also be used for respiration, how shall this capacity be 
utilized without inconvenience to respiration, and with a minimum loss 
of heat?” 

The fuel value of the average illuminating ‘gas is not far from 165 
calories per cubic foot. If we consider the specific heat of air to be 0.3066 
calories per cubic meter, and reckon the cubic meter as equal te 35.2 
cubic feet (which is near enough), we find that the specific heat of air 
per cubic foot is about 0.0087 calories. 

By a very simple calculation we can determine the amount of heat 
needed to warm a cubic foot of air from the freezing temperature 
(32° F.) to ‘‘ the comfortable temperature,” so called, 72.5° F. 


72.5° F.— 32.0° F. = 40.5° F. x § = 22.5° C. x 0.0087 calories = 0.19598 
calories = H. 


For convenience in calculations this quantity is commonly stated as 
0.2 calories, which is near enough for all practical uses. 

The Calorific Value of a Cubic Foot of Gas.—The statement just 
made that average illuminating gas will yield 165 calories per cubic 
foot has no meaning unless it conveys some notion of what such an 
amount of heat will do. If we reckon the value of H as 0.2 calories, 
one cubic foot of illuminating gas perfectly burned would, if all the 
heat were utilized, raise 165/0.2 = 165 x 5= 825 cubic feet of air from 
32.0° F. to 72.5” F.; that is, would raise 825 cubic feet of air from the 
freezing point to the highest temperature which can be endured for any 
length of time in a closed room without discomfort, even if the respir- 
ation supply be ample. Under these conditions the traditional ‘‘ five 
feet per hour,” if employed to the best advantage, would, therefore, 
heat 825 x 5 = 4,125 cubic feet of air through 40.50° of the common 
thermometric scale. 

A room 16 feet x 12 feet x 8 feet requires 1,536 cubic feet of air to 
fill it, if it has no other contents, and if the “‘ five feet per hour” were 
used for heating under ideal conditions it would heat all the air re- 
quired for the combustion of the gas, the respiration of the usual num- 
ber of people and for the warming of two such rooms within the mean 
limit of temperature commonly found in New York city. 

The statement, although true, must be qualified in practice in two 
ways. The people in the room must breathe air containing not more 
than 0 005, say 1-200th part of carbon dioxide, or they will be discom- 
forted, and the gas also must be supplied with oxygen, which means 
still more air, and the products of combustion and respiration must both 
be removed. This complicates the problem, complicates it so much 
that to obtain a satisfactory solution the examination must be ex- 
haustive. 

It is not my intention to carry the analysis to any tedious length, but 
to show the bearing of some factors which seem to me not without 
interest. 

The Amount of Air Required by the Gas.—Each unit of the average 
illuminating gas may b@said to require at this given temperature, and 
at the usually actual but not usually conventional temperature pressure 
relation, 4.7 units of atmospheric air, and the result of the combustion 
will be 1.28 units of watery vapor, 0.5 of a unit of carbonic acid gas 
and 3.7 units of nitrogen. To dispose of the 5 cubic feet of gas which 
we propose to burn will require 23.5 cubic feet of air, and the product 
will be 6.4 cubic feet of watery vapor and 2.5 cubic feet of carbon di- 
oxide and 18.5 cubic feet of nitrogen. By one of those curious miséom- 
prehensions of facts, which reappear every little while in the popular 





conceptions of scientific matters, the idea is prevalent that ventilation is 
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needed in order that the carbon dioxide may be removed. Than this no 
greater misconception or more absurd blunder is possible; carbon di- 
oxide can be gotten rid of easily enough in half a dozen ways beside 
* ventilation,” but nitrogen can be removed in no way except by sweep- 
ing it out with more air, and while we measure and carefully gauge the 
amount of the CO, we do this in order to see what amount of oxygen 
has ceased to be useful and how much the nitrogen now finds itself in 

relative excess. We may assume, therefore, from the hundreds of ex- 
periments which have been made, that if 100 cubic feet of air per hour 
per person are added, potentially at least, enough oxygen will have been 
added in addition to obvious ._précautions. From these figures which 
are fair enough, may be rather too fair in view of the large waste factor 
allowed, we may construct the following: 


Table Showing the Distribution of Certain Factors. 
' Cubic Feet. 
Original air contents of the room, 16 ft. x 12 ft. x Sft. .... 1,536 
Air required for respiration need per hour, assumed to be.... 100 - 
Air required to burn gas required for heating 23.5 
Total air supply which must be heated 1,659.5 
To heat this amount of air from 82° F. to 72.5’ F., with the 
essumed consumption 0.002 cubic ft. gas for each cubic ft. of 
air heated requires 
To maintain the temperature of the room contained air, on the 
assumed renewal of 125 cubic feet per hour, would require 
on the same basis, which probably represents a maximum... 
But since we may confidently assume that the room will re- 
ceive its ventilation, not from the outside but inside of the 
house, at a temperature much higher than freezing, we are 
justified in reducing this quantity by at least #ths and plac- 
ing the ‘‘ heat of renewal” at 


3° 32 


0.250 


These amounts agree so exactly with those of experiments that they 
may be acted on as a basis for estimate, 

The Amount of Gas Actually Used in the Work Done.—From the 
above estimate it may be laid down as a fundamental in the discussion 
that the demand for heating an average room containing 1,536 cubic 
feet will be something less than three feet, and that the demand for 
maintaining the temperature will not be more than 1 foot per hour, 
under present conditions even, if no heat is needlessly wasted. But if 
the room is made with more care the demand will fall to 0.0011868 
cubic foot of gas for each cubic foot of air heated from 32.0° F. to 72.5° 
F., and this gives 2.3697 cubic feet in place of 3.319 cubic feet, and 
0.14832 cubic foot in place of 0.250 cubic foot, and the 60 per cent. aver- 
age becomes 0.088016 cubie foot, which limit has not been attained, but 
bas been approached in experiment. 

The difference between this statement and that of the air vitiated and 
gas consumed is fully recognized, but there is no need for saying that 
any consumption more than this is needless; 0.250 cubic foot will main- 
tain the temperature, if any sort of care is used. There is a certain 
portion of heat converted into work in the process of ventilation and 
another and much larger portion than one would think is lost in heat- 
ing all outdoors by the excessive window loss. 

From a series of experiments made with all the care possible, it is my 
opinion that an equation may be constructed representing this quantity. 
The window loss, which is expressed in terms of the temperature with- 
in and without, the dryness of the air, of course depeadent upon the 
temperature, at least so far as the outside air is concerned, and the area 
of the windows and their area divided by the area of the walls. Experi- 
ments made under conditions of control have given results within 
measurable distance of correct (calculated) values. I am also able to 
say that when windows are made double this radiation from-the-window 
loss, which is nearly as much as all the other losses together, reduces so 
much that it may be neglected ; ‘‘ vanishes, by reduction to zero,” as the 
mathematicians say. ‘ 

The Causes of the at Present Relatively Large Consumption.—In 
present practice one can plainly see that this theoretical duty is not at- 
tained, and when called upon to give an opinion as to the amount of gas 
to be used for heating a given room, a truly absurd safety factor must at 
present be introduced which converts a fuel, by nature one of the most 
economical and cheapest, into one of the most expensive. This “ safety 
factor” is the handicap upon the use of gas, and I positively affirm that 
were it eliminated no one would be found who could consent to use any 
of the other methods in vogue for heating as a substitute for gas, and 
this simply on the score of expense involved, even if the inconveniences 
arising from the. use of coal, for example, were a thing bygone. The 
causes of the large consumption are: First, the heat lost by way of the 
windows; second, the design of the stoves, at present the chief source of 





waste—for these, instead of heating an enormous volume (relative! of 
air, only 2° or 3° above the desired temperature, now send out | a 
small volume much superheated ; and, third, the ridiculously inade«, 
control of the amount of gas delivered to the burner for combustio: 

The first loss, that by way of the windows, can be saved by th: 
of double sashes, but these double-sashed windows can be gained «ly 
by the education of the people and the architects. As the architect 
more intelligent and less numerous than “the people” it would be 
to begin with them, and so much influence has fashion that were one 
firm of architects in good business to build a house with double 
dows, and the sort of ventilation a gas heated 100m requires, the re 
this clan would find 102 reasons for heating other houses by gas « 
for putting in double windows with both sash sets freely movable. 

The third point can be secured by means of a thermostat put in tlie 
line of the tubes giving the gas supply to the stove. The best patiern 
would be an ornamental one, designed on the plan of that used in |ab- 
oratories, placed on a shelf or a table anywhere convenient, and con- 
nected with the tube which carries the supply to the stove. Sucli a 
thermostat can be so perfectly adjusted that the room temperature can 
be held within one-fifth of a degree Centigrade, one-ninth of a degree 
of the usual scale, and while among those who would be benefited the 
physicians alone would fully understand the tremendous meaning of this 
fact as preventing the annual loss of usefulness from illness among 
adults, and the mortality among children, yet every person would ap- 
preciate the pleasure of being in aroom which is never hot and never 
cold, in which the air is always pure and always comfortable without 
the nerve-racking dryness of the furnace heated air, and the neuralgias 
and pneumonias, due to the irritation of the air passages, arising from 
the still worse air of the steam heated rooms. Such a perfect control of 
the temperature as is possible when gas is used for fuel makes for econ. 
omy also, and it is only when such a control is maintained, and it can 
only be maintained by the use of gas as fuel, that we are getting all 
that is ours to gain in the enjoyment of life from the energy which is 
placed at our disposal by the makers of illuminating gas. 

The Gas Stove.—The second factor listed but now was given as thie 
apparatus in which the gas is burned and with which the air is heated. 
No words of mine can express my astonishment every time I enter a 
salesroom and examine the appliances for sale under the name of gas 
stoves. The utterly untoward exhibition of thought expended in tle 
wrong ‘direction, the ignorance displayed in regard to the elementary 
principles of physics, which must underlie the solution of the problem 
given the designers of gas stoves to solve, make me wonder if tlie 
divorce between the knowledge of the laboratory and the ignorance of 
the workshop can be more complete than it now seems to be. One day 
last. winter I entered a room 12 ft. x 8 ft. x 8 ft., in which was a gas 
stove, so called, which was burning as the meter showed 20 cubic foot 
of gas per hour. This stove, furnace rather, was red hot, a match was 
fired by its radiant heat at the distance of 8 inches, the combustion was 
so bad that the burners, badly designed Bunsens in pattern, actually 
smoked, the room temperature was below 70° F. at 4 feet from the floor, 
but at the slit in the window, it was down from the top 2} inches, “to 
give me a chance to get a breath of fresh air,” said my friend, the 
thermometer which I had with me read 160° C., and would have gone 
higher could I have remained on the table long enough to get the tem- 
perature without fainting, for respiration in such an atmosphere was 
impossible; 160° C. is 320%F. about the temperature of a baking oven. 
While this is presumably an extreme case there is no doubt but that the 
combustion gases always leave the gas stove at a temperature not mucli 
if any less than that of boiling water, and experiments show that the 
temperature is usually very many degrees higher, and who is there but 
knows that the temperature of the shells of these veritable furnaces is suc}, 
that any person touching one of them would be burned. Such a con- 
dition of things isin each and every regard contrary to that whic) 
should be, and one involuntarily asks, ‘‘ Is there any reason why con- 
ditions so totally at variance with common sense should be found 
dominant?” and if asking thoughtfully surely answers his own question 
by saying ‘Such a notion is contemptible.” Wherefore then do we 
find such conditions everywhere prevalent? Perhaps because no one 
has troubled himself to formulate the problem for solution. 

Believing that this is the true reason, I give the problem in terms, 
and make the statement that laboratory experiments, that is, exper!- 
ments made where every factor modifying the result can be controlled, 
or if not controlled can be measured, show positively that the theoretical 
duty can be attained to within a margin of 2 per cent. This 2 per cent. 
seems to be lost in the chemical action, or in the friction of the circula- 
ting air, probably this last. It may interest some persons to know thai 
the analysis of the problem was carried, by designed experiments witli 
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the ~esults first calculated and afterward verified, so far that it was pos- 
sil from these solutions to determine the amount of heat used in the 
wo: k of air circulation, even the loss of energy from the water due to 
the combustion process checked out, but the 2 per cent. loss of heat al- 
wavs escaped me, as I have mentioned before. It may have been that I 
uncerestimated the heat used in warming the walls of the inclosed 
spce, a8 has been suggested to me, but I think it was transformed into 
m«\ion, may be inter-molecular, in some unknown way. 

“he Proper Theory of Gas Stove Design.—Since I have affirmed so 
positively that the present theory of design is at fault it is only fair 
thot the true system of design should be pointed out, and a way of 
meking a cure of the present faults explained. The answei to the 
question,|‘* What is the remedy?” can be given in very few words. The 
gas should issue from a burner sensibly designed and correctly made; 
the heat of the flame should be made to come in contaét’ with the larg- 
est possible surface so that the hot gases may be cooled and the air cir- 
culating m the room heated correspondingly; and finally, the heated 
surfaces should be in contact with so much air that they do not rise in 
temperature beyond a reasonable height. This divides the process into 
three parts, into designing a burner for oxidizing the gas; an apparatus 
for absorbing the heat and conveying it to the air; and third, an ap- 
paratus for bringing the air in contact with the heating surface. 

The Burner.—The burner which in my hands has proved most suit- 
able is one whic} can be cut down by the use of an automatic thermo. 
stat to the most msignificant flicker without showing any disposition to 
light back. It is possible that a better design than the one ordinarily 
used would be a ‘“‘ multiplex,” or one resembling a certain burner, 
so well and so favorably known in chemical workshops. Certainly it 
is much less complicated than the one I made use of in these experi- 
ments. After all the special design of the burner is a small matter com. 
pared to that of the other details. 

The Air Heater.—The following description explains the design of 
the heater which up to this time has given me the most satisfaction. 
By means of it I obtained a higher duty than with any other “ radi- 
ator,” for which very unsuitable word I propose the name “ trans- 
former ;” for the work actually done is to change the high tension vibra- 
tions of the small flame of extreme high temperature into the low 
tension vibrations of a large quantity of air at a relatively low tempera- 
ture. This fits very well wtth the facts, for the temperature of the air leav- 
ing the “‘ transformer” should never be more than 5° or 6° (Centigrade 
scale, say 10° F.) above that intended for the room at large. 

The outside of this contrivance is a simple cylinder of sheet iron, at 
both ends are sheets of metal. Joining the two sheets, the bottom and 
top so to say are numerous tubes, in my most successful pattern 24 in 
number. There is no magic in the number, but the smaller the size the 
less rapid the air current within them, and relatively to the area the 
greater the perimeter and, therefore, the heating surface. Within the 
drum are three diaphragms acting both as baffles to the hot air and 
flame from the burner and as conducting plates, joining the inside 
tubes and outer walls and serving to equalize the temperature of the 
entire apparatus. The effect of these baffles is surprising. In a few pat- 
terns made without them, but otherwise quite like, the stove would be 
almost cold, while the air gases coming from the flame would be realiy 
dangerously hot, so hot, indeed, as to fire paper, while with the baffiles 
in their places no such mischief could possibly result. The central por- 
tion of the lower plate always gets very hot, at times it seems to be red 
hot, but the excess of heat is quickly conducted to the tubes and shell 
and the temperature of the whole apparatus is equalized. These may be 
said to be the principal demands upon a consideration of which the 
design must be founded, and unless these are all completely satisfied no 
design can be considered as scientifically worthy of consideration. 


(A.) The entire apparatus must be joined by suitable connections, so 
that the surfaces with which the hot and cold air may come into con- 
tact shall in every case be all of them as nearly as may be of the same 
temperature, and the area reached by the air on the one side must be as 
near as possible to the area reached by the air gases on the other. The 
underlying idea is that of a surface condenser for a steam engine. 


(B.) There nust be some difference, 5° C. is ample, between the tem- 
perature of the combustion products and that of the atmosphere of the 
room, so that the combustion gases shall tend to make their way rapid- 
ly, more rapidly than the rest of the atmosphere, towards the escape 
trap into the ventilation flue. 


(C.) The ‘escape trap” which is needed equally for the gas stove 
and the gas light should be provided by the architect in his design of 
-he room and the chimney flues. Of these A and B must be looked 
‘fter by the designer of the stove, and the men interested in the exten- 


sion of the use of gas must educate the architects to do their duty by theia 
clients in respect to C. 


There is one thing which we as gas men can surely do. We can put 
the true statement of the facts before the people, and can tell them and 
can also show them why gas is so very much more economical a fuel 
than any other one known for heating inclosed space. We can tell 
them that with coal as ordinarily burned they utilize only one-eighth 
in heating a room, in a grate about jth part is used; in heating by 
steam with all the attendant discomforts in the way of dry air and the 
like only a little more than 18 per cent. of the heat in the steam is used ; 
while when gas is burned not less than 95 per cent. finds use and the 
water, separating from the carbon dioxide and nitrogen by reason of its 
more rapid cooling, remains behind in the room thus making the air 
closely resemble that of a warm May morning. In fact this is the 
secret of the comfort which we find in the atmosphere of a gas heated 
room. When the heating is properly managed the air is warm, it is not 
hot, and it has the moisture which should go with the heat. Such an 
atmosphere has the peculiar feeling we call ‘‘balmy,” the attribute 


alike of a May morning, a June afternoon and a room heated by illu- 
minating gas in December. Among methods of artificially heating in- 


sphere of a June afternoon and, given the proper method and machines 
for using the gas, if a suitable apparatus is used the constitution of the 
atmosphere will almost exactly coincide. Since all these things are so, 
let us begin a campaign of education, first among the architects of 
houses and the makers of gas stoves, and as soon as a stove which meets 
the demands which laboratory experiments have justified has been put 
on the market, let us see if we cannot make this product of our chemical 
industry, gas making, as essential for heating as it now is for illumi- 
nation. To do away with the lung troubles of children, and the neuralgias 
and nervous headaches of adults, is one of the purposes for which the 
use of illuminating gas for heating inclosed space is most particularly 
to be recommended. 








About Gas Cookers. 


in 
The Gas World notes that in a paper by Herr Schone, of Dessau, read 
in Cologne before the last meeting of the Rhineland and Westphalian 
District Association, it is stated that a Bunsen burner consuming 0.525 
liter of gas per minute ((1.112 cubic feet per hour) brought 4 liter of 
water to the boil in 9 minutes, } in 20 minutes, 4 in 44 minutes, and 1 
liter (13 pints) in 92 minutes. The consumption of gas corresponding to 
the 4 cases would be 37.84, 42, 46 and 48.30 liters per 1 liter of water. It 
is thus clear that with so small a flame, though it is capable of boiling 
a liter of water in 92 minutes, there is a waste of gas, on account of.the 
water losing heat by radiation and so forth while it is being slowly 
heated up. It may even be that with too small a flame or too great a 
quantity of water the supply of heat from the flame and the loss of heat 
by the water may. come to balance one another, so that the water re- 
mains steadily warm but never succeeds in coming to the boil at all. If 
a larger flame be used ffie water boils more rapidly, and if the consump- 
tion be 2.08 liters per minute (4.307 cubic feet per hour) the time taken to 
bring + liter to the boil is 2} minutes, } liter 44 minutes, 4 liter 9 min- 
utes, a 1 liter 16 minutes. The consumption of gas per liter of water 
would thus be 37.44, 37.44, 37.44 and 33.28 iniers. This shows that such 
a burner is adapted to that quantity of water, 1 liter. These figures 
apply to the case in which the flame is so adjusted as to present a clear 
green cone, without luminous tip or any tendency toroaring. Ifthe tip 
is luminous 41.60 liters of gas is required instead of 33.28, and if there be 
any tendency to roaring there is again a similar increase in the quantity 
of gas required. Striking back of the flame, of course, induces a large 
increase in the quantity of gas required. Itis, therefore, important that 
the flame should be adjustabie, so that it may be made to correspond to 
‘the work which it has to do. 
It is well known that a cooker which works well at the works may 
give inferior results out in the town, or that one which works well in the 
cellar may give inferior results 3 stories up. This is explained as being 
due to differences of pressure in the gas supply; and this leads to the 
statement that a cooker with fixed non-adjustable parts can only give its 
best results under a givep determinate pressure and consumption of gas. 
‘The housewife needs to be able to stew very slowly in earthen pots, to 
avoid burning the food without any special degree of care, to turn on a 
slow heat when the food is ready or at the boil, and to use as large a 
number of pans as possible without having a burner for each. Most of 
the gas cookers in use are defective in these particulars, and in practice 
there is a tendency to limit their use to the preparation of tea or coffee 
or the like, with the result that, on the whole, an inadequate quantity 
of gas is used by the consumer. Cooking plates with preheated air get 
over these deficiencies, and in many cases completely replace the coal 
range, with the result that a satisfactory quantity of gas is used, and the 
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convenience of the consumers is economically served. The preheating 
of the air supply has the effect of materially reducing the amount of loss 
of heai by radiation downwards. The cooking plate is ribbed under- 
neath, and it is found that this increases the amount of heat transmitted 
by as much as 30 per cent. The full advantages of a hot plate are only 
obtainable where a number of pans are in use at the sametime; and any 
spare room on the plate may be used for warming the washing-up water 
while the cooking is going on. When this is seen to the consumption of 
gas for family cooking may be some 40 per cent. less than it is with 
an ordinary 4-burner stove. 

Round openings on the burner ring are by far the best, and the flames 
with these may be made quite clear and distinct. The preheating of the 
air supply makes the temperatures very much higher; and it also makes 
it possible to admit much more air into the gas without risk of striking 
back, and thus fo insure prompt and complete combustion and concen- 
tration of heat for the service of the hot plate. There is also no smell 
suggestive of incomplete combustion. 








Commercial Aspect of the Steam Turbine.’ 
elaine 

At the Detroit Convention of the American Street Railway ‘Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Edward H. Sniffin presented a paper, entitled ‘‘ The Steam 
Turbine: Its Commercial Aspect,” which gave information in detail of 
turbine plants now in operation, and discussed the cost of turbine 
plants and operation as contrasted with ordinary steam plants. 

In units as small as 400 k.w., a result may be obtained of 14.47 
pounds of steam per brake horse power per hour, corresponding to less 
than 13% pounds per indicated horse power. It is thus evident that 
moderate sized plants may with the turbine be sufficiently subdivided 
to give the maximum flexibility of service, with insurance of relay, 
and yet possess an efficiency heretofore identified only with very large 
units. Further than this, a fluctuating load is not incompatible with 
high economical performance. As the units become larger, the turbine 
is then brought into comparison with the best steam engine practice, 
where it still preserves its uniform efficiency, and where its practical 
advantages are no less evident. Ina recent instance, a result of 11.7 
pounds of steam per electrical horse power per hour was guaranteed 
on a turbine of 750 k.w. capacity, corresponding to about 10.17 pounds 
per indicated horse power, which, though the size is moderate, is, per- 
haps, within the ability of but few engines of any size or type that have 
ever been built. 

Curves were given showing that the turbine requires about 80 per 
cent. of the space needed for the vertical engine, and not over 40 per 
cent, of that wanted for the horizontal. The vertical engine compares 
less unfavorably with the turbine than might generally be supposed, 
while the horizontal engine curve is about where one would expect to 
find it. The latter is not ‘carried beyond 2,0Q0-horse power, this type of 
engine being practically limited in size to that required for the 1,500 
k.w. generator. 

Another set of curves showed the cubic yards of foundation material 

required, which was stated to be a more exact and striking comparison. 
The turbine would appear more advantageously still, if the actual 
foundations needed for stability had been computed. Instead, the 
foundations in all three cases were figured at 15 feet depth to give space 
underneath the engine room floor for condensers, etc., though for large 
engines this depth is usually inadequate. The only foundation needed 
for the turbine is that necessary to hold its weight, as if it were a tank 
or some other stationary affair. It does not even require foundation 
bolts, there being no vertical or horizontal thrusts to be resisted. Com- 
paring again the 1,000 k.w. units, it is found that in actual foundation 
volume required the ratio of the turbine to the vertical and horizontal 
engine is that of 1 to 9 and 15, respectively. 

Other comparisons were given on the basis of cost. In the case of 
foundations, the basis assumed was $7 per cubic yard for concrete, laid. 
While the turbine seems to average a foundation cost of about 50 cents 
per horse power, the vertical engine in the more frequent sizes is ap- 
proximately $1.50, while the horizontal is not far from $2.50, not for- 
getting that all three foundations are figured of equal depth—15 feet— 
to provide space below, as before stated. In the instances where special 

* foundation work is required, such as piling or otherwise preparing 
suitable bottom, or shoring up building walls to enable sufficient depth 
of excavation, the expense avoided by the use of turbines is obvious. 

In a showing of the comparative engine room building cost, the basis 
assumed was 15 cents per cubic foot of space inside of walls. The 
building cost for the turbine is about one-half of what is required for 
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the horizontal or vertical engine, the latter two, apparently, not 

far apart. Exigencies favor the turbine, because of its smaller siz 
rectangular proportions, and it not infrequently happens that inc, 
power may be supplied by locating the turbine in existing space, \ 

as an engine would necessitate building extension, and, perha; 
purchase of additional land. An instance of this kind arose at A 

O., where in the existing space no arrangement could be devised 
commodate additional engine power. It was found possible, hoy 

by rearranging auxiliary apparatus, to provide ‘space for one 75\) \.\. 
and one 400 k.w. turbo-generator outfit, which will shortly be in oper. 
ation. 

Several actual cases were given to show the saving in cost. A )lant 
was recently laid out to contain three 1,000 k.w. units, with vertical 
cross compound Corliss engines. Subsequently three more 1,000 k.w. 
units were contracted for, steam turbines being ordered. It was found 
that the turbine saved 900 square feet of engine room floor space an( 
about 38,000 cubic feet. Had the whole plant been originally designed 
for turbines the saving of space would have been double these amounts, 
and the cost of land, building and foundations been reduced about 
$50,000. 

An electric railroad plant in Ohio wassome time ago installed, in which 
there are 500 k.w. generators, direct connected to cross compound Cor. 
liss engines. Space was provided for two more units of the same size. 
For the increased power two 1,000 k.w. turbine outfits were purchased, 
which will go in the space left, and leave room for another turbine of 
2,000 k.w. Thus the engine room space planneu for 2,000 k.w. is found 
sufficient for 5,000 k.w. It is estimated that the boiler plant extension 
will be reduced about one-third, because of improved efficiency. It is 
figured, too, that a saving of $2,900 was effected on each 1,000-k.w. 
foundation. 

One other case, of perhaps greater interest, recently came to notice, 
that of a plant of 800 k.w. capacity, laid out on modern lines, employing 
vertical cross-compound condensing engines. There is no space for ad- 
ditional engine power, and any increase would require building exten- 
sion and encroachment upon valuable land. It was shown that without 
going beyond the present building walls, and without disturbing the ex. 
isting machinery, the plant might be doubled in capacity by installing 
turbines in the space available below the present engine room level, and 
adding another deck of boilers. And it has been figured that this ar- 
rangement: would effect a reduction of over $3 per kilowatt per annum 
in the present interest charge. 

As to the cost of the turbo-generator outfit itself, it is stated that its 
price is reasonable; that, indeed, where the comparison is fair, the tur- 
bine will require the lesser first investment. The ‘larger field for the 
turbine begins about where the high speed engine leaves off. Its steam 
economy at once identifies it with the most efficient engine practice, and 
it therefore applies more appropriately to the classes of service whiere 
medium and large size units are used. The comparison, then, lies gen- 
erally between the turbine and theslow speed engine. It remains merely 
to take an engine and generator of good construction, bring the engine 
efficiency as nearly as possible into parity with that of the turbine, «lso 
having it possess the same overload capacity, to find that the turbine is 
reasonable in price. And when we add the possible saving in founda- 
tions, buildings, etc., the ‘first cost of installation is usually much in 11s 
favor. 

The advantages of the furbine in parallel operation were brought out, 
and also in the use of superheated steam. The turbine may be used 
unreservedly with superheat of any feasible temperature. It has no in- 
ternal rubbing surfaces, and there are no glands to become injured. 
Also, as no cylinder oil is required, there is no opportunity for lubricat- 
ing trouble. Furthermore, there seems to be with the turbine ratlier 
more proportionate benefit from superheat than with the piston eng: ue, 
because of diminished skin friction. 

In closing the discussion on his paper, Mr. Sniffin said that the Hart- 
ford turbine plant has been running since the early days of its insta'!la- 
tion for some months whenever it was wanted. He added that the tur 
bine sold as a 1,500 k.w. machine, and that it is in operation only some 
two or three days a week, being a relay to the water power. It caries, 
however, a load from 1,800 to 2,000 k.w., and, as a matter of fact, !10s 
carried, without any apparent difficulty, 2,800 k.w. There is a tur) ine 
at Wilmerding, of 400 k.w., which has run since the Ist of Februar) | 1" 
hours a day, carrying its full load, generating current for factory po ver 
and for light. The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has four -\- 
k.w. machines that have been running for about three years, doing al! 
the work of the factory.‘The economy is very high, and the re})ii's 
have been practically nothing. The Company is now building ov 





4,000 k.w. turbines, three of which are for the Rapid Transit Subw: y 2 
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New York, to be used for lighting the subway. Four 5,000 k.w. tur- 
pines are to be built for the Metropolitan District Road in London, and 
will cperate the entire system, and three 3,500 k.w. machines are being 


built {or the Metropolitan Railroad-of London. The De Beers Company, 
of Kimberley, South Africa, has ordered two.1,000 k.w. turbines, which 
will both be shipped within the next 30 or 60 days. Prof. Thurston, 
acting as Engineer for the De Beers Company, will conduct a series of 
tests of these machines before they go. The Cleveland and Western 
Railway will put in two 1,000 k.w. machines fordriving its new system, 
the turbines being now under construction. 








Propositions of the Labor Question. 
— a 


By Mr. Easert P. Watson, in Iron Age. 


A recent utterance from an authoritative source, the Secretary of the 
National Civie Federation, leads me to think that many persons have 
formed erroneous ideas of the scope and character of labor organizations 
as shown by them in everyday business experiences, and that they are, 
if not exactly blessings in disguise, associations which should be fostered 
and encouraged by all, to the end that the workman and the capitalist 
may lie down together ina business millennium. I can draw no other 
inference from the positive assertions made by the author of the article 
mentioned, because, while depicting the objects and aims of labor organ- 
izations—the ‘‘ revised creed ” is the title of the closing paragraph—the 
author speaks as if the revision was already in force and that a new 
commercial heaven and a new earth have been formed wherein there is 
to be, hereafter, no disagreement, For one I would be glad to do busi- 
ness under the new dispensation, but in order to feel secure in transac- 
tions, prior to assuming responsibilities, I, and others, too, I fancy, 
would like to know the probabilities of the new departure in labor organ- 
izations being faithfully observed under all circumstances. Mark Twain 
was requested to place a bet upon a certain race horse, but he declined 
upon the ground that he was a stranger in the land and did not know 
anyone to hold the stakes, whereupon the party of the first part pointed 
out his friend Jones and said he would act as stakeholder. Mr. Twain 
scrutinized Mr. Jones for a moment and then said: ‘‘ Yes, but who will 
hold your friend Jones?” This is pertinent to trade union promises and 
resolutions; they are not new, and experience in the past leads those to 
whom they are tendered to regard them with apathy. At this writing 
one of the staples of life and trade, coal, is withheld from the people by 
the acts of trade unionists, who must have been in possession of the de- 
termination to turn over a new leaf some weeks ago, but possibly con- 
cluded that it did not refer to them, for this ‘‘ revised creed” says, ver- 
batim: 

‘1, Strikes are bad and should be a last resort. 

‘2. Seales of wages should be determined by mutual concessions in 
couference with employers, rather than by a demand submitted by the 
union as an ultimatum. 

‘3. When thus determined this scale becomes a contract, which is 
not only as sacred as any business contract, but the violation of which 
by the union is the most disastrous blow that can be struck at the prin- 
ciple of unionism. 

‘4. Sympathetic strikes are unwise because they violate contracts, 
bring injury to friendly employers and the friendly public, and arouse 
public opinion against the organization. 

‘5. It is not essential to a contract that non-union men should be ex- 
cluded from employment along with union men, provided they receive 
the same pay. 

‘6. The union should attract the non-unionist by persuasion, not by 
force, into membership. 

7. Violence in conducting a strike alienates the public, brings the 
courts and the militia to the support of employers and reacts disastrous- 
ly upon the union. 

‘3. Unionists should welcome new machinery. 

_*!, Unions should abandon arbitrary restrictions on output and 
direct their attention to hours of labor and rates of pay.” 

This is a tolerably long list of what men who are quarreling with 
the’. bread and butter should observe, but it must be said that if they 
did “ere would be an end of all the troubles that exist at present, and, 
lik». ise, am end to unions. - Paragraphs 6 and 7, if put in force, would 
lea ¢ disorganized labor high and dry on shore, and they are sharp 
enough to see it. 

ides unions exist only by arbitrary acts and pronunciamentos, and 
th is no trust in existence which exercises such absolute control over 
ls: cmbers as labor associations do. In the town where I live a union 
's fined $25 if he merely works in the company of a non-member. 
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If a man who does not belong to the association is employed in any 
capacity where society men are, the work stops until he is removed. A 
member of a certain trade which was on strike for higher wages found 
a job out of town, and applied to his association for a traveling card. 
It was given him and he went away and remainea for 3 months. When 
he returned and applied for admission to the union again he was re- 
fused until he had paid the initiation fee over again, upon the pretext 
that he had left the town and was not a citizen of it! These acts are 
perpetrated without any hearing of the facts in the case, and the sufferer 
has no recourse whaiever. Now, in the face of them, is it worth while 
to descant upon the great value to the workman of his union? Is it of 
any service to business, or any security to their interests, to publish an 
essay upon what trades unionists have learned in the past, when a 
strike accompanied by violence, intimidation and actual manslaughter 
exists at this hour? I should say not; and not until the law enforces 
the privilege of an American citizen to sell his labor at his own price 
wil] overt acts cease. It will take some time to assure workingmen 
that they are secure, for turbulence extending over a generation can- 
not be suppressed in a few weeks. When all men are free again that 
day will see the end of trades unions as they now are, for there will be 
no reason for their existence. 
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A Letter from Mr. F gner. 
New York, Oct. 18, 1902. 


To the Editors AMERICAN Gas LiGHT JOURNAL: At the recent meeting 
of the American Gas Light Association a paper was sead by Mr. R. B. 
Brown, of Milwaukee, on ‘‘ Why Milwaukee did not Build Inclines,” 
and in connection with that subject I beg space in your columns for a 
statement which the writer was unprepared to make on the floor of the 
convention hall. 

On the 6th inst. I called at the office of the Secretary of the American 
Gas Light Association and paid my dues for the ensuing year. Upon 
that occasion Mr. Forstall remarked to me, while conversing about the 
papers to be read at the then coming meeting, that he regretted not to 
have called for a paper on inclined retorts, and he did not see how he 
overlooked it. That is what I understood him to say. Consequently, 
hoping to bring the question of inclined retorts before the Association, 
because I deemed it an important one, I framed a question for the 
“Question Box,” mailing it by special delivery to Secretary Forstall on 
the early morning of the 13th inst. I was, therefore, much surprised 
when, on the morning of the opening of the meeting, I saw printed on 
the programme the announcement of the paper by Mr. Brown, and was 
still more surprised when, in the course of discussion of said* paper, 
Secretary Forstall stated that he had been for six months trying to get 
Mr. Brown to write a paper on that subject. 

Mr. Brown’s paper being so radically different from all previous 
papers concerning inclined retorts, it seemed to me and to many other 
members of the Association that it should not have been introduced in, 
what must seem to many as it did to me, such an unfair manner, giving 
no one any opportunity to prepare, according to the well established 
custom of the Association, a suitable reply. Mr. Brown started in with 
a statement as follows: ; 

‘The question of inclines vs. horizontals has been discussed with so 
much acerbity, and so little data and actual results have been brought 
out, so many glaring misstatements have been made and apparently 
accepted on the floors of our Gas Associations, that it does seem to be 
time that we got down to cold matters of fact, divest the inclines of all 
their glamor, their undoubted theoretical beauty, and consider them from 
a more practical standpoint.” 

I feel warranted in saying that this statement of Mr. Brown is untrue 
in detail and unfounded in fact, and on the whole is an indefensible 
reflection upon the integrity of previous writers on the subject. How- 
ever, I speak only for myself in this letter. While every man has a 
right to his own opinions and should have a fair opporttthity to express 
them, I think he has no right to attack others without a shadow of proof, 
which I challenge Mr. Brown to produce in this instance. 

As to his figures, they are so obviously incorrect in many important 
particulars, that they do not seem to merit a reply; but I shall give 
them my attention at the earliest opportunity, and shall prove some of 
them at least as untrustworthy and absolutely wrong, as his attack on 
the veracity of early writers on the subject of the inclined retorts was 









unwarranted, Very respectfully, FREDERIC EGNER, 
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SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. HumMpuHrys. 
SALISBURY, ENGLAND, Oct. 10th, 1902. 


Testing Coals.—A Minimum Charge and a ‘“‘ Free” Installation.— 
The Gas Cooking Stove. 


The accurate valuation of gas coals is a subject that admits of many 
differences of opinion, and when the practical working results do not 
come up to the expected standard, it is -.ot an easy thing to locate the 
cause of the deficiency. There may be some unexpected defect in the 
apparatus or in the methods of working; or these may be normal in 
every respect, and the quality of the material supplied may be the cause 
of the difficulty. It is, therefore, important that the gas engineer, when 
working on a fairly large scale and carbonizing perhaps some hundreds 
of tons of coal per day, should have a reliable means of valuing the 
quality of the material supplied, independently of the practical indica- 
tions afforded by his station meter and works’ photometer. It is, there- 
fore, usual when circumstances admit to provide a coal testing appara- 
tus as a part of the laboratory furniture. Unfortunately the cost of a 
complete set and the fact that a special room or buildingis necessary for 
its accommodation, is such that unless the undertaking is fairly large it 
is out of the question. And there is no advantage in putting down a 
testing plant unless proper arrangements are made for working it. The 
manager of a 10 or 20-million works, having all the details of the busi- 
ness on his hands, cannot spare the necessary time for systematically fol- 
lowing up this important detail. The first cost of the apparatus, together 
with that of following up its use with regularity, has led to a general ne- 
glect for which the industry at large has to suffer. Various suggestions 
have been put forward from time to time in the direction of some combined 
action. Some few years ago Mr. J. W. Helps, of Croydon, proposed an 
experimental works under the auspices of one of the Gas Managers’ 
Associations, but nothing hasever been done. It is a somewhat larger 
matter than can be worked with the funds available from members’ sub- 
scriptions only, and could not be carried out without the aid of more 
substantial contributions from the hands of gas undertakings. The de- 
ficiency has been met to some extent by the personal labors of Mr. New- 
bigging and others, who have from time to time published the results of 
laboratory tests of various qualities or brands of gas coals, which will 
be found in ‘‘ Newbigging’s Handbook,” ‘‘ King’s Treatise ” and other 
standard works. Many of our larger gas undertakings have for their 
own guidance collected a quantity of such information; but the subject 
has never been followed out so completely or thoroughly as its imvortance 
deserves. 

These remarks are suggested by the perusal of a paper on ‘‘The Ana- 
lytical Valuation of Gas Coals,” which was read by Mr. G. T. Lishman 
at the recent meeting of the Institution of Mining Engineers, and which 
includes a description of a set of apparatus as used by the author and 
considered by him to be well adapted for this purpose. The apparatus 
as described is similar to that with which readers of gas literature will 
be already well acquainted. There isa cast iron retort heafed by a row 
of Bunsen burners, into which the experimental charge is introduced. 
The quantity taken is the stereotyped ;,;'55 of a ton, or 2.24 pounds avoir- 
dupois, and is contained in a sheet iron scoop or box 14 inches long, 44 
wide and 2 deep. There are twosets of U-tube condensers, surrounded 
by water jackets so as to admit of the temperature b ing regulated, a 
small scrubber packed with glass marbles, two purifying vessels and 
two 15-foot gasholders. The advantage of providing two gasholders is 
that two or more tests can be taken consecutively. The author advo- 
cates working at a regular temperature, and while this is desirable for 
comparative purposes, it does not touch the question of the best tempera- 
ture for each classof coal. The gas engineer applies his skill to the ob- 
ject of getting either the best possible sperm value out of his material, 
or else to the getting of the greatest possible quantity of gas of a fixed 
value. In practice the last named condition prevails. The quality of 
the gas to be supplied is fixed and the object is tomake 16, 18 or 20-candle 
gas preferably without the use of enriching materials. It is one thing 
to get the full value out of the coal and another to keep to a fixed qual- 
ity. The introduction of a water gas and.of cheap enriching materials 
has in some cases rather changed the complexion of the problem. If 
water gas of 20 to 25-candle quality can be made with advantage up toa 
certain proportion of the whole output, or if oil or other enriching 
material is cheap, the object may be to obtain a large yield of possibly 
inferior gas. This 1s a phase of the question that cannot be touched by 
the laboratory testing apparatus, and it is well to understand that the 
twee Of a ton test does not afford more than a general indication respect- 
ing it. . 





While practical methods have been improved, to the great adv 
of gas shareholders and gas consumers, the laboratory method re 
unaltered, and the apparatus described by Mr. Lishman is prac‘ 
the same as that which has been used in gas works laboratories | 
last 50 years. The result is that the experimental test must loo} 
jaurels. There was a time where it was considered good work 
get even within 20 per cent. of the laboratory results. But regen 
furnaces have changed all that. As regards quantity of gas, th: 
scale working now closely approaches that of the ;;'55 ton list. 
is still a marked difference as regards illuminating value, whic) gas 
engineers have been accustomed to ascribe to defects in their conde ising 
apparatus. Mr. Lishman, however, offers another explanation ani one 
that, if proved correct, is more satisfactory. He suggests that the gas 
made on the small scale is less permanent, by reason of its retaining 
hydrocarbon vapors that would be pumped out in the ordinary washers 
and scrubbers. Gas engineers have long entertained a suspicion that 
the usual condensing and scrubbing process involved some loss of 
illuminating value, and it is comforting to know that this impoverish. 
ment is unavoidable if a practically permanent gas is to be prodiced, 
The presence of light oily matters, which is always observable in the 
washer liquids or the drainings from the purifier boxes, affords some 
support.to this view of the case. 

I notice amongst the interesting items discussed at the meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Association, that the question of.a minimum charge re- 
ceived some attention. The presumption is that if a party has gas laid 
on he intends to use it, and it would be very difficult to justify the con- 
clusion that he is justified in putting the gas company to the expense 
and responsibility of keeping a supply of gas always in readiness, 
while he on his part need not use it once a year, or at any time unless 
he chooses. Even if he pays for the rent of a meter, there are other ex- 
penses that are not so covered. In England the only protection that g.:s 
suppliers have is that they can call upon the user to take gas to tle 
value of 20 per cent. on the cost of the service, but I never heard of the 
clause being put into force, in regard to a consumer who from any 
cause ceases to use gas. No doubt every gas company has a few bad 
eggs, but the difficulty is not very pressing or sufficiently prominent to 
call for action. But the electric companies, wiser perhaps in their 
generation, invariably provide a minimum charge clause, usually for 
20 units per quarter. A new aspect is put on the mininium charge 
question by an action before one of the lower courts in Landon, where: 
in the South London Electric Supply Corporation sued a customer for 
£1 3s. for current supplied and rent of meter. The plaintiffs put in an 
agreement under which the defendant bound himself to take electricity 
for three years and to pay for the installation at the rate of 10s. per 
quarter. The defense was that no electricity had been used. Although 
12 lamps were put in the light was so bad that they had to be supple- 
mented with candles. On applying at the offices he was advised to put 
in 20 to 30 lights, but this was out of the question, as the cost was al- 
ready three times as much as gas. He therefore told the corporation 
that the light was bad and expensive, he should not use it, and they had 
better take away the meter and fittings. He tried new lamps every fort- 
night. Evidence was given in proof of the poor quality of the light. 
The judge said that the agreement did not permit the supply of any- 
thing in the way of light. The manager of the corporation claimed 
that it was merely a question of extra expense, and that they could be 
summoned if the quality of the supply was at fault. The judge asked 
if the corporation would let the defendant off the agreement, and was 
met by a decided refusal. He then said that the agreement speciticd 
that it should be operative under any circumstances for three years. 
These so called ‘‘ free” installations were really very expensive ones. 
They were attractive to look at, but were binding for three years, aud 
he wished the public would be more cautious in regard to signing such 
documents. They were different to the agreement with a gas compaiy, 
who did not charge for more than was actually used, and he was reluc 
tantly compelled to give judgment for the plaintiffs but would make 10 
order as to costs as he considered the agreement one-sided. The moral 
was that people should not sign such agreements. 

There is a difference in this case, as compared with one in which ‘he 
user does not intend to take a supply regularly. The defendant would 
apparently have been a constant user, if the supply had answered lis 
requirements. Obviously he would not take the responsibility of }'0 
ceeding against the corporation in respect to defective supply, and it «p- 
pears that such an agreement should include a clause specifying ‘ 1a! 
the light should be efficient and satisfactory. Possibly the mistake 4s 
in only having 12 lights when 24 or 30 were really required. But on 
that point he could not be expected to make a decision, as he would :»ly 
on the advice of the officials who put down the installation. The 's 
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nothing in this case that would justify a man from putting the suppliers} ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


to ie expense and responsibility to laying on a supply to be held in ae 


rea) ness as @ “‘stand by,” and if it is found that people who really in- 


Mr. C. W. WesTON, Assistant Superintendent of the Fulton County 


tend (o do their lighting by means of electricity desire to keep a gassup-|Gas and Electric Company, of Johnstown, N. Y., has been appointed 


ply as a sort of second string, it is only fair that the gas company should 
reccive a reasonable remuneration for such service outside of and in ad- 
dition to the actual quantity used. 
he inereased consumption of gas that may be obtained by the use of 
cooking and heating stoves was the subject of a paper read by Mr. D. 
Garlick, of Barnoldsville, at a meeting of the North of England Gas 
Managers Association, which was held a few days ago. The title was 
well chosen, as the statistics quoted by the author go to show that not 
only has a great deal been accomplished in this direction, but also that 
there is plenty of room for more to be done. Mr. Garlick shows that a 
great deal has been done during the last 3 years. In 1898 the ‘‘Gas 
World Directory ” commenced to give returns as to the number of gas 
cookers in use. The totals for 1898, from 688 undertakings, were over 
2 million consumers and 509,000 cookers on an average of one to four. 
But this showing was largely affected by the London Gas Companies, 
who average one cooker to two consumers, Taking out the metropolis, 
the totals are just over 14 million consumers and about 240,000 cookers 
or only one to 6%. In 1901 the returns included 966 undertakings, from 
which it may be inferred that those for 1898 were somewhat incomplete. 
These represented over 3 million consumers and 928,000 cookers. The 
London Companies are still well to the fore with 375,000 cookers dis 
tributed over 713,000 consumers. And after deducting these the aver- 
age is about one cooker to four consumers. One thing to be remarked 
about these returns is that in many cases the number stated is simply 
the stoves out on hire, and does not include those which are the property 
of the customer. Many persons, especially those concerned in the 
trade, prefer to have their own stoves, and there is no reason why they 
should notify the gas company of the fact that they are using a stove. 
But even after allowing for this it is evident that if the ratio in the 
metropolis is 1:1.9, it should not be so great as 1:4 throughout the 
country. Probably the small undertakings, selling gas at a high price, 
go to reduce the proportion, for many of our large and even moderate 
sized towns are not below London. But the point is this: If the gas 
cooker is such a convenience that it gains the favor of 50 per cent. of 
the customers, why is it not also adopted by a large proportion of the 
other 50 per cent. No doubt the introduction of the slot system is part- 
ly responsible for the largely increased output of stoves, but this is by 
no means the only factor concerned. I have complained lately about 
the high prices of coal in 1900 and 1901, but they were a capital adver- 
tisement for the gas stove, if a very costly one. With coal advanced 50 
per cent, and gas not more than 10 per cent., the consumer naturally 
looked towards gas, and lent a willing ear to the advances of the gas com- 
pany. Mr. Garlick’s own experiences are interesting. In 1895 he had 320 
consumers and 85 cookers, and in 1902, 1,250 consumers and 600 cookers, 
and the cooking consumption was over one-fourth of the whole. In re- 
viewing the methods to be adopted he advocated exhibitions and cookery 
demonstrations, systematic advertising, a good show room, canvassing, 
and fixing free, or at least on easy terms. Mr. Garlick concluded with 
a word in favor of the gas engine, and if he could have illustrated this 
phase of the subject by some particulars as to the ratio of gas engines 
to gas consumers, he would probably have brought out some facts 
worthy of careful consideration. We complain about the ‘ratio of 
cookers to consumers being as high as 1:4, but with regard to gas 
engines, the proportion would be more like 1:40. The efficiency of the 
engine has been nearly doubled and its price brought down more than 
half, but there has not been a corresponding increase in the output and 
adoption of these appliances. As regards stoves my own experience 
fairly accord with those of Mr. Garlick. With gas at a moderate price 
as compared with that of coal, with reasonable attention to the wants 
and the whims of the consumers, and a thoroughly efficient service 
there is no difficulty in bringing down the ratio of stoves to consumers 
to less than 1:2, and the matter need not stop here. And this matter 
should not be passed over without a word of recognition as to the en- 
lerprise and ability exhibited by the makers of gas stoves in meeting 
the demand for a cheap and at the same time efficient family cooker. 
Itis no use to put out a pretty toy, because if its appearance induces 
people to take it they will not use it regularly. There must be an 
oven not less than 14 inches wide, 12 deep and 24 high, a griller that 
will make good toast and turn out chops or steaks well browned, and 
wo good boiling burners besides. With these conveniences there need 
be no polished or fancy scroll work. The design need not be ugly be- 
cause it is plain, but the castings should be good quality, strong, and 


Superintendent of the Carbondale (Pa,) Gas Company, vice Mr. B. C. 
Guerin, resigned. Mr. Weston will assume charge at Carbondale the 
Ist prox. 


Mr. W. C. Gerst, who has been Secretary of the Altoona (Pa.) Gas 
Company since 1893, has been appointed Treasurer of the Altoona Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company. 








THE proprietors of the Fond du lac (Wis.) Street Railway and Light 
Company have agreed upon a plan for doubling the capacity of the gas 
works division of their enterprise. The estimated cost of the betterments 
is put at $25,000. 


THE Reinhart Superheating Gas Burner Company has been formed by 
Messrs. C. V. Childs, H. N. Smith and 8. Bloomfield. The concern is 
intended to exploit certain patents in connection with hydrocarbon 
burners and gas generating apparatus. The capitalization is fixed at 
$125,000. The local office is in the headquarters of the New Jersey 
Registration and Trust Company, of East Orange, N. J. 








A CORRESPONDENT in Riverside, Cal., forwards the following: ‘‘ The 
local Gas Company has taken a new departure in the employment of a 
woman gas inspector. She will call at each residence and instruct the 
housewife in the manifold uses of gas for cooking and heating. She will 
be armed with a wrench and a screwdriver, and will inspect the gas 
cooker and see that it is working properly. It will be her duty also to 
make suggestions, where such are desired, as to the best method of cook- 
ing various foods. She will receive and report all complaints to the 
office, and see that they are attendedto. From 4 to 6 o’clock each after- 
noon, and from 7 to 9 o’clock on Saturday evenings, she will be at the 
office in the Covert Block, to meet anyone and everyone interested in 
the use of gas.” 





Mr. F. R. ANSTEY is informed that Mr. A. H. Branch, formerly Man- 
ager of the old Denver (Col.) Gas Company, is located in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., where he is the President and Manager of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company. 





Mr. M. E. BracketTT and his associates in the proposed construction 
of the plant for the Petoskey, Bay View and Northern GasCompany, of 
Petoskey, Mich., have purchased a site on an ample plot (3,000 square 
feet) just north of the Pere Marquette Railroad and east of Wachtel 
avenue. They declare that the Company will be ready to supply gas 
on or before July 1, 1903. 





Mr. Frep. W. WENBAN has resigned the position of Superintendent to 
the Newark (N.Y.) Gas Light and Fuel Company, to accept a responsible 
office with the Madison County Gas and Electric Company, of Oneida, 
Ae ss 

At the annual meeting of the Troy (N. Y.) Gas Company the follow- 
ing Directors were elected: A. Bleecker Banks, A. E. Bonesteel, A. N. 
Brady, Thomas Breslin, Fred. E. Draper, James Fleming, S. O. Gleason, 
George P. Ide, Wm. Kemp, F. J. Molloy, E. Murphy, Jr., R. C. Pruyn 
and W. A. Thompson. 
AN order confirming the report of John H. Ward, as Special Re- 
ceiver in the case of the Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
against the Le Roy (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Company, has been granted 
by Justice Dunwell in Rochester at Special Term. 











A CORRESPONDENT incloses the following, under date of the 18th inst., 
from South Amboy, N. J.: ‘‘Mr. Alfred R. Clark, Superintendent of 
the Standard Gas Company of this place, died quite suddenly the 
evening of the 17th inst. Deceased, who was born in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y,, August 1, 1855, was an expert gas engineer, having held re- 
sponsible positions in large gas plants throughout the country. He also 
for a time followed the business of contractor in laying, gas, water and 
sewer mains, He made this borough his home for about 8 years. 
When the proprietors of the Standard Gas Company took charge of the 
gas plant here he was appointed Superintendent. The plant was all run 
down, in fact, it was in wretched condition, and the people had lost all 
confidence in its capacity for any kind of service. Great odds were 
against him, but he took active measures to overhaul the plant, and im- 
proved it to the point that its service was satisfactory to the residents. 
During his administration the output of the Company was more than 





capable of resisting all ordinary wear and tear. 





doubled. He is survived by his wife, a son and three daughters.” 
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GOVERNOR McLEan, of Connecticut, has appointed Mr. William G. 
Mixter, of New Haven, to be Inspector General of gas meters and 
illuminating gas for a term of 3 years. The appointment is made 
under section 3,994 of the revised statutes of 1888, and 4,510 of the re- 
vision of 1902. The section reads: ‘‘The Governor shall appoint an 
Inspector General of gas meters and illuminating gas, who shall be a 
resident of Hartford or New Haven, and ‘shall hold office for 3 years.” 
The sections are as follows: 


‘Sec. 4,571.—Said Inspector-General shall appoint a deputy in every 
town and city where gas works are established, when uested by the 
Mayor of such city, the Selectmen of such town or the Warden of an 
borough therein. The Inspector-General or any of his deputies shall 
inspect and prove the accuracy of every gas meter in his town furnished 
to any person by a manufacturer of at the request of any consumer 
or such manufacturer. Such inspection shall be made for a temperature 
of 60° F., and at the average pressure at which gas is supplied in such 
town, and he shall-stamp or mark every such meter found not to vary 
more than 2 per cent. from the standard, with some suitable device, and 
his name, and the date of its inspection. 

** Sec. 4,572.—One dollar for each meter so inspected, with the cost of 
moving and replacing it, not exceeding 50 cents, shall be paid to the 
officer inspecting it, if it be found correct, by the consumer, if he re- 
quested such inspection, otherwise by the party furnishing the gas. 

‘Sec, 4,573.—The Inspector-General and his deputy shall inspect 
monthly the quality and purity of Uluminating gas furnished in his 
town or any city or borough therein, if requested, by the Mayor of the 


city, Warden of the borough or Selectmen of the town, and to report to} 


them the result of such inspection, for which he shall be paid $5 by the 


town, city or borough requesting it. When any gas so furnished shall |. 
be found upon such inspection to be below the standard value, on the | 


average for the quarter, the person furnishing it shall make a deduction 
in favor of the consumer from the price creed for yas at a legal 
standard, proportioned to the inferiority of the gas as reported by the 
inspector. 

t is understood that the appointment is made as a consequence of the 
the agitation conducted by the Hartford Landlords’ Association and 
different persons in this city. The Court of Common Council passed a 
resolution rp sagan the Mayor to ask for the appointment of an In- 
spector, but t 
Inspector-General is a graduate of Yale in the class of 1867, and is a 
professor of chemistry in the college. He formerly held the office, and 
on the expiration of his term, in 1898, declined a reappointment. 





THE Toledo (O.) Gas Radiator Company has been incorporated by 
Messrs. A. R. Gordon, J. T. Bradford, R. W. Lambert and others. It 
is capitalized in the sum of $6,000. 





ASSISTANT CORPORATION ATTORNEY McCDERMOTT, in response to the 
request of the St. Paul (Minn.) City Council for an opinion as to 
whether the authorities can compel the St. Paul Gas Company to extend 


its mains whenever the residents of any particular locality ask f 
extension, deelares that the Council, under the charter of the eden 
may not exercise such power. ' 





Messrs. CHARLES F, Corrin, Edwin. Angle and James A.Van Vorst, 
Directors of the Mohawk GasCompany, of Schenectady, N. Y., have cer- 
tified to the Secretary of State that the Company has extended its pur- 
poses to include the manufacture of electricity for light, heat and power 
uses ; also, the manufacture of gas ranges, fixtures, electroliers and other 
supplies used in connection with the distribution of gas and electricity. 





SENATOR JESSE JEWELL declares that at the next session of the Mis- 
souri Legislature he will ask for the passage of a bill prohibiting gas 
companies from requiring a deposit from intending consumers, 





Messrs. Epwarp H. Wert, Herbert F. Harris and C. R. Fritcher. of 
Harrisburg, Pa., have chartered the Blair County Gas Company whnkels 
proposes to supply gas for illuminating pu only to the resi 
of Altoona, Hollidaysburg, Janista, Milldele, Logan, Ourtis, pe . 
Blair and Frankston townships, Blair County, Pa. : ss 





WE regret to report the death, at Nashua, N. H., the evening of the 
10th inst., at his home in that city, of Mr. William Diah Cadwell 


Agent of the Nashua Manufacturing Company. Deceased, w i 

his 68th year, having been born in Montpelier, Vt., Gombe 16, 1834, 
was an ere ed on the manufacture and printing of cotton fabrics, 
and was rightful Pi esteemed in the commanniol. political, religious and 
Masonic circles of New Hampshire. He was Treasurer of the Nashua 
Gas Light Conipany for 24 years, resigning the position when that 
plant was merged with the local electric lighting interests under the 
title of the Nashua Light, Heat and Power mpany. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter and a son. " 





So'arEaT has been the damage occasioned to the electric light globes 
by the slungshot marksmanship of the street gamins of Rochester, 


N. Y., that the Commissioner of Public Works has been 
, c L , compelled to 
eg . Min for information leading to the arrest and conviction of 


e resolution was not signed by Mayor Sullivan. The} 





Apvicrs from Marblehead, Mass., are to the effect that the pro- 
prietors of the Lynn (Mass.) Gas and Electric Company have secured 
control of the plants and franchises of the Marblehead Gas and Electric 
Light Oompany. 





THE new owners of the Bellingham Bay Gas Company, of Fairiaven, 
Wash., have changed the corporate title of the concern to that 0! the 
Whatcom-Fairhaven Gas Company. The owners propose to expend 
$100,000 in plant betterment. 





Tur Cambridge (Mass.) Gas Light Company has ordered an increase 
of the wages of its employees, which virtually amounts all round to an 
addition of 10 per cent. 





Tue gas and electric lighting properties of Bath, N. Y., which have 
for some time’ been operated under the name of the Bath Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Company, have been purchased by a Philadelphia 
syndicate. The Directors in the new interest are Messrs. C. P. King, 
J. W. Pittock and R. W. King of Philadelphia, and J. T. Parkhurst 
and Wm. H. Hallock, of Bath. 





THE annual report of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, of 
Boston, for the year ending June 30, 1902, compares as follows with 
that of 1901: 

1902. 1901. Increase. 
$2,460,158 $2,367,359 $92,790 
1,510,427 1,449,629 60,798 
$349,731 $917,730 $32,001 
25,981 13,948 12,033 
$975,712 $931,678 $44,034 
859,614 879,285 *19,671 


$116,098 


$52,393 $63,705 


During the year the purchase of the Boston Electric Light Company - 


‘was completed. The affairs of the Boston Company came under the 


management of this Company early in October of last year. The ac- 
quisition of the Suburban Light and Power Company was also decided 
upon during the year, and all the property and assets of that Company 
were purchased for cash, and its affairs turned over to this Company in 
September of last year. 


Some days agu the Hartford (Conn.) Board of Aldermen were called 
on to consider a resolution passed by the City Council, which author- 
ized the Mayor, the City Attorney, 2 Aldermen and 4 Councilmen to 
act as a committee to investigate the proposition whether or not it 
would be a good thing to have “‘ municipal gas.” The Aldermen in 
debating the resolution concluded that it was altogether too indefinite, 
in that it failed to show whether the question of the municipal owner- 
ship of a gas plant was intended. The resolution was ‘‘ indefinitely 
tabled.” 


Mr. G. FALKENSTEIN, of Cooperstown, N. Y., has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Capital City Gas Company, Montpelier, Vt. 











THE Board of Directors of the American Light and Traction Company 
have declared a dividend of 1} per cent. for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30th. It is payable the 1st prox. 





THE authorities of Ocean” City, N. J., are still haggling over the 
terms of the franchise which has been petitioned for by the promoters 
of the City Gas Light Company. 





Electricity says that the commission which has charge of the pro- 
position for the establishment of a State electrical laboratory at Sclie- 
nectady, N. Y., look with favor upon the plan, and it is probable that 
a recommendation to this effect will be made to the Legislature. Tliis 
commission, as we stated some time ago in these columns, is composed 
of State Engineer Bond, A. C. Buck, of Niagara Falls, and C. ?. 
Steinmetz, of Schenectady. It was appointed by last year’s Legislature 
and has since been examining into the advisability of having such a 
bureau. It is thought that the present commission will advise the 2)- 
pointment of a permanent commission to act as a board of governors of 
the new laboratory. This body will be made up of President Ray- 
mond, of Union University, State Engineer Bond, two civil enginee's 
to be selected by the American Society of Civil Engineers, the director 
of the laboratory, the president of the board of governors of Union 
University, and one other college authority. While the laboratory 
will be a State institute, and bear no relation to Union University, st ll, 
in consideration of the benefits which would accrue to Union from tle 
establishment in the college town of the State laboratory, the universi'y 
will annually admit 25 beneficiary students to its courses. It is expected 
that the commission will soon have ready definite plans for the labora- 
tory. The plant will probably consist of 4 buildings and equipments. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
———<—<— 

Profit taking and the disturbed condition of 
the money market are the factors that made 
for lower prices generally on the Exchange 
late this week. Consolidated closed to-day 
(Friday) at 218} to 220, and it looks a certainty 
that it will sell for 230 or more before December 
ist. The unprecedented demand for gas con- 
linues, the atmospheric conditions being es- 
pecially favorable for the companies. 

Brooklyn Union is at 228 to 235, as against 
233 to 238 a week ago. If surface indications 
go for pointing the way, by the time Consoli- 
dated crosses 230, Brooklyn Union should be 
hugging the 250 mark. Peoples, of Chicago, 
is a trifle lower, and the same remark applies 
to both classes of Lacledes, Washington (D.C.) 
gas is again showing signs of activity, the 
quoted prices being 375 to 380. The gas bond 
market is brisk, and the trading is being done 
at advancing figures. 








Gas Stocks. 


Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Watt Street, New Yorx Orry. 
Octoser 27. 


[e-The following quotation ee eae attention, 
‘ollow uo! ns are 
of $100 par q on the par value 
NV. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated ..........++++++$73,177,000 100 218% 220 
Central Union, Bonds, 5’s. 3,000,000 1,000 110 112 
Equitable Bonds, 6’s........ 1,000,000 1,000 105 ie 
“© Ist Con. 5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 118 120 
Metropolitan Bonds... ss... 658,000 * 108 112 
Mutwilhesedpcecchgaesnecdeeee 3,500,000 100 350 « 
Municipal Bonds,...,....... 750,000... es “e 
New Amsterdam Gas Co. .. 
Bonds, 5'S ...sssee++e00. 11,000,000 1,000 112% 113 
Northern Union, Bonds, 5’s. 1,250,000 1,000 108 110 





New York and East River. 
Bonda Ist 5’s.........++. 3,500,000 1,000 112 113 
** 1st Con. 5’s....... 1,500,000 \ 109 = 111 
Richmond Co., 8. 1.....+00. 348,650 50 ©6100 
5 Bonds....... 100,000 1,000 103 





Standard.......csceeeseesees 5,000,000 
Preferred ..... sesesseees 5,000,000 
Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s 1,500,000 

YOnKers ....cccccsccesessees 299,650 

Out-of-Town Compantes. 

Brooklyn Union .........+.. 15,000,000 
“ “Bonds (5's) 15 000,000 

Bay State.......ssseee05-- 50,000,000 
* Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 

Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 
eo PEG... cace 509,000 

Bostun United Gas Co.— 
ist Series 8. F. Trust... 
2d “ “ oe ele 

Suitale City Gas Co. ....... 

= Bonds, 5’s 5,256,000 

Capital,Sacramento........ 500,000 
Bonds (6°8)...00.-.s.0-- 150,000 

Central San,Franciaco..... 000,000 

Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 
teed Gold Bonds........ 7,650,000 

Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. 29,500,000 

Columbus (0.) Gas Co., ist 

Mortgage Bonds.......... 1,500,000 

Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 

Heating Co....cesesessees 1,682,750 

Preferred..........++... 3,026,500 
Consumers, Jersey City 

Bonds ....cccece--secccese 600,090 

Consumers, Toronto........ 1,700,000 

Consolidated, Baltimore... 11,000,000 
Mortgage, 6’s........... 3,600,000 


7,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,500,000 


Chesapeake, ist 6’s. 1,000,000 
Equitable, ist 6’s....... 910,000 
Consolidated, 1st 5’s.... 1,490 000 


Consolidated GasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 
‘es Con. Mtg. 5’s...... 380,000 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.’s. 
Little Falls, N.Y.......... 90,000 
PE vets vbsces coccices 75,000 
Detroit City Gas Co........ 4,825,500 
** Prior Lien 5’s....... 5,603,000 
Detroit Gas Co., 5°8.... oss. 352,000 
P BG BB ncccccccecess 16,000 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 
Chicago, Bonds........... 2,000,000 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 6,500,000 
Fort Wayne ......--see002+. 2,000,000 


- Bonds...... see» 2,000,000 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. 

Let Mtg.5°S........cccscses 1,225,000 

Hartford...... mivesoeese sees 750,000 


Hudson County Gas Co., of 
New Jersey........+++++. 10,500,000 
= Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 
2,000,000 
2 650,000 
250,000 
290,000 


“ Bonds, 6’s....... 
Jackson Gas Co....cseeeees 
= ist Mtg. 5’s.....00 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri.............-. 5,000,000 
Bonds, Ist 5’s............ 3,822,000 
Laclede, St. Louis .......... 16,000,000 
Preferred...........+++. 2,500,000 
Bonds .......0++ +++ seeee 10,000,000 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 1,000,000 
Bonds ......6+ seeeeseeee 1,000,000 
Louisville. ........ssecseeees 2,570,000 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 


* ist Mtg. 6’s........ 350,000 
“ 6 per cent. scrip, 
due 1910.,....005 100,000 


Montreal, Canada.......... 2,000,000 
Newark, N.J,,Con.GasCo 6,000,000 
Bonds, 6'8......sese0... 4,600,000 
New Haven......ssssseeeees 1,000,000 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co........ 1,000,000 
Oakland, Cal.......... eeeeee 2,000,000 
* Bonds........«. 730,000 
Peoples G. L. & Coke Co., of 
Chicago.......sse+.000++ 25,000,000 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, ist Mortgage.... 20,100,000 
2d sas +... 2,500,000 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 2,150,000 
Preferred.....sessssseee 2,150,000 
Consolidated 5°8........ 2,000,000 
San Francisco, Cal. ........ 10,000,000 


St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 1,500,000 
ist Mortgage 6’s........ 650,000 
Extension, 6°8........+.. 600,000 
General Mortgage, 5’s.. 2,465,000 

St. Joseph Gas Co. 
= ist Mtg. 5’s........ 751,000 


Syracuse, N.Y. ......20...- 1,975,000 


ememnseipooaseesocececs 2,047.000 
weaeeeD SS sagerooees . 7 


lll 


4,000,000 
600,000 


100 
100 
1,000 
500 


100 
1,000 
50 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
50 
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1,000 
100 
1,000 


100 
100 
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Henry Maurer & Son, New York City..........s00+ ses0+ 608 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md...... 608 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 608 
Brooklyn Firebrick Works, Brooklyn, N. Weisscsiiwes 608 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo covscccsecse O08 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES, 
eeeeeeeeeee 613 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J........ . 608 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Miaka. 608 
Adam Weber Sons, New York City,.........cccescsseess 608 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.... sees 808 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo. .......cesceeccces 608 
SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS, 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City. sovescsscecceccces O14 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y.........0.sse0se. 614 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, Wis ééaveccancasausanenees 616 
R. DB. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..........ccsecesese. 614 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... £80 
CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 
Adain Weber Sons, New York City........ 
INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS, 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J. : Si 
General Gas Light Company, Kalamazoo, Mich,,....... 601 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Detroit Are Gas Light Co., Detroit, Mich 
Ball Check Light Co., New York City ,, 
Acorn Brass Works Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills... 
BURNERS. 
C. A. Gefrorer, Philadclphia, Pa.,.. ovcenncstisiunas Mae 
Wm. M. Crane Co., New York City GIES Ey 
D M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn............ 600 
Sunlight Lava Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Manhattan Brass Co , New York City 
Oscar Wiederhold, Bloomfield, N. J 
LAVA GAS TIPS. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.... ........ 600 
Sunlight Lava Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn sé 
. STREET LAMPS, 

Welsbach Street Lighting Co., New York and Phila.... 606 
Thos. T. W. Miner, New York City.......cccccoccs ccosss OOl 
PURIFIERS, 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.........cccccessese. 614 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O........scccsessccesseseces OLB 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 580 
PURIFYING MATERIALS. 

Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 563 
VALVES, 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N.Y.......00.. 601 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa eee 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.............:.. 614 
The P. H. & F. M, Roots Co., Connersville, Ind.......... 608 
Isbell-Porter Co., NewYork City...........cessessecss-. 614 
The Western Gas Construction Co., FortWayne, Ind..., 580 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind ........seeseses 612 


eeeereeeee 610 


Ceeeereeeeereseerees 614 


ere rw teeeee 600 





EX HAUSTERS, 


The P. H. & ¥. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind...... eee» 603 
Isbell-Porter Company, New York City........ ii binmonretie ‘614 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 563 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........sseesee0+ 612 
The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind... 617 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 
Wm. Henry White, New York City..............e000- + 615 


BOILERS, STACKS, TANKS, ETC. 
The Hazelton Boiler Company, Rutherford, N.J....... 600 


PURIFIER SCREENS. 
John Cabot, Now York City...cc.ccscessercevecescvesess 610 


GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia, 
Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co. »Baltim: 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston Mass......,. 
Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, Wis............ da danciosene 597 


. HOT WATER HEATERS. 
The Humphrey Mfg. and Plating Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 604 
F GASHOLDER TANKS. 
J.P. Whittier, Brooklyn, N.Y...ccccccccecvccccc: sevcees 
GASHOLDERS. 


Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md..........s000. 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y.....+..e.0+ 

Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa..... PPITTTIT TTT etre 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co.,Waltham, Mass...... .ssss0s. 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., FortWayne, Ind........ssseseees 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O oredecteceases 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......cccsesseeeees 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N Y 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa.........c00.se.ee0s 


» Md 618 


STORAGE TANKS. 
Christopher Cunningham, Brooklyn, N.Y...... 
INVESTORS. 
W. R. Faben Construction Company, Toledo, O...... 





Gas Analyses of All Sorts and Conditions, 


—OR— 
Analyses of Solid and 
Liquid Materials as Well, 





That are needed by Gas Companies at 
any time in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, may be obtained from 


DR. W. H. BIRCHMORE, 


1421-tf 841 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Manager, 
By an Experienced ‘and Successful 
Young Man. Gas and Water Works. 


References. Address, “ ENGINErR,” 
1428-4 Care this Journal. 











Position Wanted. 


= oe MAN, 5 years’ experience in all branchos of gas 
business, at ‘plant wos we eee ,000 cubic feet ga day, de- 

sires a position as Superintendent of small plan 

ing city in Middle West. 


1429-2 Address, ‘“‘SUPT.,” care this Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
DESIRES. POSITION. 


Young man of thorough experience in all departments of 
the business ; coal or water gas. Excellent record. Comipe- 
tent, reliable and erergetic. 


1429-4 Address, ‘‘ ECONOMY,” care this Journal. 


Position Wanted 


AS SUPERINTENDENT. 


Young man, thorough'y up-to-date. Experi- 
enced and energetic, and a money saver. Suc- 
cessful in all departments. 


Address, “R 8S. M 


in a grow- 











1429-2 eae this Journal. 


WANTED, 
HRECTORS. 


Two erectors, with experience with 
e‘ther coal or water gas le 
State experience. Permanent emp! 
ment. Address, 
“CONSTRUCTOR,” 


1420-tf Care this Journ 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
BY A GAS COMPANY IN THE EASt. 


A young, married man, to take charge of works, etc. 
Address, stating age, experience and salary expect- 
ed, “WATER GAS,” 

1428-2 Care this Journal. 


WANTED, 
A Good Retort House 


Foreman. 


1424-tf Address, ‘GAS COMPANY,” care this Journal. 


WANTED, 














. Second-hand Station Meter, 


from 60 to 72 inches diameter. 


Four Purifying Boxes, 9 feet by 
12 feet, or about that capacity. 
1416-tf Address, G. M, ROSSMAN, Treas., Keene, N. H. 


Purifiers for Sale. 


Ata bargain. Four boxes, 10 feet by 12 feet by 3% feet; 
nearly new. Ten-inch connections and dry centerseal. Write 
for price and particulars to 

PITTSFIELD COAL GAS COMPAFY, 
1425-tf Pittsfield, Mass. 








Perfect Tips to 
each gross bear- 
the name :: :: 


| SUNLIGHT. 
SAMPLES FREE. 
SMALL ORDERS SOLICITED. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


SUNLIGHT LAVA 
MEG. OO 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Gas Engineer’s 
Pocket-Book, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
Manufacture. Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, 
and the Construction of Gas Works. 


PRICE, $3.60. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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A New Creation. 


BRAND'S 
vES ofS STOVES OND RANGES. | 


lm \0 Those Interested in the Development i 
of Gas for Fuel: We shall take pleasure m 
in forwarding our 1903 Gas Range Cat- 
alogue, fully descriptive of our New line if 
of Gas Eaves and Ranges, and which embody many new and ) 
practical features that we feel confident will merit your yet. 


Yours very truly, 


‘TBRAND STOVE CO. | 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


COX’S HIGH-PRESSURE FLUID DISCHARGE COMPUTER. 


This Computer solves the following formula, which is applicable to Gas, Air and other elastic fluids, 
flowing through long pipes with high initial pressures: 
Discharge im cubic feet per hour at = 333 Ja d° x (p,*-p, .’) 
atmospheric pressure | ~ Y= X Ww 
Where d = diameter of pipe in inches, 
p, = absolute intial socienes in pounds per square inch, 
, = absolute terminal pressure in pounds per square inch, 
Es length of pipe in miles, 
w = specific gravity of the fluid when air = 1. 


To Find the Discharge from a Pipe and the Required Size of Pipe. 


(1.) Set the specific gravity of the fluid opposite the length of pipe; 

| (2.) Bring the DIFFERENCE of the initial and terminal gauge pressures opposite the sum of the initial 
# and terminal gauge pressures; 

(3.) Opposite any diameter of pipe will now be found the discharge in cubic feet per hour at atmo- 
spheric pressure; and 


(4.) Opposite any desired discharge will also be found the required diameter of pipe. 
Price of the Computers, in Cloth Case, 6} x 8 inches, $5 Each, Net. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., N. Y. 


Coal Tar and Ammonia. 


— THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
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- Price, $15. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Feonomize Heat in 





Water (jas 
Plants, 











BY UTILIZING A 





To absorb the heat now going to 
waste when you blow through 
your superheater to heat the 
feed water for your boilers to the 
temperature of the steam.: This 
is now being done at the Pough- 
keepsie Gas Works, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. : sae : : 


——————_ 


Write for full particulars how this 
is accomplished, the saving effected, 


and the advantages gained, to the 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


MATTEAWAAN, N. Y. 


nih. 








ae 





Green's ECOMOMIZEr, 








ac gigi 


ie ahi 


Practical Photometry, 


By William Joseph Dibdin. 


Charging Barrows, 
Coal and 

Coke Wagons, 

Steel Wheelbarrows. 


All Specially Adapted for Use 
in Gas Works. 


i a cae 


THE ANRON GULTIVATOR 60,, “> 4? Pime Street Now Fork cs 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ee, ie Goal Tar Genealogical Tree. 


MR. T. VINER CLARKE, of London, Eng 
land, having compiled a novel Chart or Map 
illustrating the various 

| CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED 
FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 

In the form of a Genealogical Tree, includ 
ing all the products discovered to date, the 
| total number amounting to near 700, offers 

’ ¥ By Fenry O’Connor | for sale a limited number of copies ip 
TH E GAS ENGI NEERS P OC K ET -BOOK, eee des Wake PRICE 63.00. Colors, mounted on Linen, with Rollers 
__ Price, 3.50. Orders may be sent to 


- A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
No. 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


, ae abel By 








Price, $3.00. 








FOR SALE BY 





A. M. CALLFNDER & CoO.. 


| 
| 


; 
4 














Chollar’s System of Gas Purification. 
THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXUE. 








—— FOR SALE BY — 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. | 








PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS ENGINES, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same 
By G. LIHCKFELD, C.B. 


Translated with Permission ofthe Author, by GHo. M. RiCcCHMOnND, M.B. 


=_—— PRICE, $1.00 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Inside. Outside. 














Highest Efficiency. 
ANY GAS—ANY PRESSURE—INSTANT ADJUSTMENT. 
That’s “The Story.” 








Why ? : 
Because the Ball Check spreads and breaks up the gas, also checks the 
flow, but maintains the initial pressure of gas. The common mantle burn- 
ers with the Ball Check light up to the top full, mantles of any length up 
to six inches. No more long mixing tubes. The Ball Check takes one 
just one and one-half inches long. : 


want to try one? 


We will send by mail, postage paid, to any gas company or dealer, a sam- 
ple Ball Check, upon receipt of a dime--they retail for a quarter--that will 
fit an ordinary cheap mantle burner. It tells its own story in just a minute. 


Ball Check Light Company, — 


I6 & 18 Park Place, New York. 


Se Te “EY 
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Send for 
comparative test. 


THE D. M. STEWARD MFC. CO., | 


NEW YORK: . 
107 Chambers Street. 


ie 


Center-Supports. 


BEST MATERIAL. ;: t : : 


LAVITE 


(TRADE MARK) 


CHICAGO: 
57 Washington Street. 


ACCURATELY MADE. 


Lessens vibrations. 
Never bends. 


Oe 


PAF, . 
“ea oe 
{| ESTABLISHED 
7 1876. 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE: 


Chattanooga, Tenn. , 








Lume Triple Arc. 


THe cut herein shown is the only explanation 

. mecessary.’ The beauty of the fixture, to- 
gether with the brilliancy and cheapness of op- 
eration, is what does the talking. The Triple 
Arc is equal in candle power to any gas arc 
lamp upon the market, and will only consume 
from 9} to 10 feet of gas per hour. 

The construction of the fixture is simplicity 
itself, and there is absolutely nothing to get 
out of order. In fact, we guarantee it to be 
satisfactory in every particular. We will send 
a sample lamp on 30 days’ trial to any gas com- 
pany. Any infringement of these designs will 
be prosecuted. 


ACORN BRASS WORKS MFG. CO., 


55 N. Green St., Chicago, Ills. 








IN THE MARKE 


WE PURCHASE: : 
Gas properties, 
Electric light properties. 
Street railway properties. 
Also desirable franchises. 
W. R. FABEN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
317 St. Claire Street, Toledo, O. 


T. 


GAS BURNERS, 


To burn a given amount at a stated pressure, made to order. 
Samples furnished. Also, small oil and air valves, slow-feed 
valves for high pressure, and small brasswork in general. 
Drip Pumps, Service Cleaners, Gasfitters’ 
Proving Pumps and Mercury Gauges. . 
Cc. GEFRORER & SON, 
248 Nerth Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNALTERABLE LAWS. 


The tendency of a boiler 
to assume cylindrical form 
under pressure is as sure as 
the law of gravitation. 


HAZELTON 
, WATER TUBE 
BOILERS 


are cylindrical and are 

stronger than boilers 

of any other form. 

They have no fiat 
rfaces 


ous sta belts 
is ’ 

which are reduced in 
strength when 

heated. 

YOU BUY SAFETY 
when you buy a 

HAZELTON. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 


THE 
HAZELTON 
BOILER CO., 
Tele., 6M Rutherford. 


Main Office and Works : 
Rutherford, N. J., U.S.A, 


Cable Address: 


| 


The DETROIT 


Force Draft 
ARC GAS LAMP. 


Durability, 
Efficiency, 
Simplicity, 
Economy. 


Perfect Combustion. 
No Chimneys to Break 
No Matches Necessary. 
Consumes Less Gas. 

A Handsome Fixture 
Always in Order. 

Our lamp gives 25 per cent. #007 ¢ 
light with 20 per cent. less 
gas than any Arc Gas Lamp now 
on the market. 


TO LIGHT CONSUMPTION 
WHAT THE GAS RANGE 
iS’ TO FUEL. = 3/: : : 


SAMPLE ORDERS 
Solicited. 
Manufactured by 

The Detroit Arc Gas Light Co., 


67 to 71 Michigan Avenue, 





DETROIT, MICH. 








Coal Tar Genealogical Tree. 


Mr. T. Viner Clarke, of London, Eng. navin 
Map illustrating the various CHEMIC } ] 
COAL AND COAL TAR, in the form of a Genealogical Tree, including 


—_— 
compiled a novel Chart v 
AL PR DUCTS DERIVED FROM 


all the products discovered (the total number amounting to near 700), offers for sale a limited number of copies in Colors, mounted on Lin«1, 
with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders may be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & C©O., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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Of Uniform Excellence and Greatest 


WILLIAM M. CRANE CoO., 
1131-1133 Broadway, New York, 


Have you seen Bray’s new ‘‘LUTA’’ burner for acetylene gas ? 


Candle Power. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. 

















—Say 


No. 990022. 


“HUNT” GOAL HOISTING ENGINE 


is specially designed for rapid and econom- 
_ ical hoisting from vessels with ordinary 
> self-dumping tubs. No pockets of water to 
freeze in winter, or to plunge forward and 
endanger the engine. Superior workmar- 
ship and design are its chief characteristics. 


C. W. HUNT CO., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - - 45 BROADWAY. 


The Hunt Coal Hoisting Engine. PITTSBURG OFFICE, - = 515 PENN AVE. 























MIUELLER GAS COCKS 


[yom after the leaks and the prof- 
. its will look atter themselves. 
Mueller Gas Cocks are well mold- 
ed, carefully machined and accurately 
ground, leaving no chance for a leak. 
Catalogue 3-B describes nearly 200 


y styles. 
MADE ONLY BY 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO., 


DECATUR, ILLS., U. S. A. 




















Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


TROY, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Double and Single Gate Valves, %” to 72”, 


—POR— 


' Gas, Water, 


Steam, Oil, 
Ammonia, Etc. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 








Send for Catalogue. 


“THE MINER” 


Globe 


Street and Boulevard 
Lamps. 


Cheapest and Best. 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH - 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS T. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av., N.Y. 














THIS 1S THE 


HUMPHREY 
GAS ARC LIGHT, 


The 
Best 
Light in 
the 
World 


FOR LIGHTING 


Stores, 
Churches, 
Halls or any 
large indoor 
areas. 


Guaranteed 
to give a 
greater 
volume of 
light, 
better 
diffused 
and 
steadier 
than an 
electric arc. 


A 
Complete 


Revolution 
in Gas 


Lighting. 


A sample 
lamp sent 
on 30 days’ 
trial to any 
Gas 


Company. 


ol 

This lamp is thoroughly protected with both Mechanical an’ 

Design Patents. Imitation of this Design and 
Construction will be prosecuted. 


Manufactured by the 
General Gas Light Go., 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


‘i 
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FRED. BREDEL, C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants. 


OWN SYSTEM. 


RECUPERATIVE FURNAGES, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, PURIFYING MACHINES, COKE CONVEYERS, ETC, 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT FOR 


ARROL-FOULIS MECHANICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 


Gas Enriching Plants to Enrich Coal Gas up to 24 Candle Power, and Making a White, Bright, Non-smoking Gas, 


CAS RETORTS AND SPECIAL BLOCKS AND FIREBRICK MANUFAC- 
TURED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MY OWN CHEMIST. 


Utit—_op wit@mawihik GAS WORKS... 


Wo. 118 Farwvell Peal iy cmnclasaate . Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE ECONOMICAL 


Loyd Construction Gompany, = i 


GREENWOOD AVE. AND M. C. R. R., Engineers and Builders oi 
water and coal gas appar- 


DETROIT, MICH, Sines'mnd secre 


works machigery. 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


OF GAS APPARATUS AND PLANTS. AMERICAN OFFICES: 
269 Front Street, East Toronto, Ont. 


AMMON LA | saan . 
IMMERSION CABLE ADDRESS : 
W ASHE RS. ih Th 


A new design in which the gas passes|4AS WORKS MASONRY COMPLET! 


Plans prepared and Estimates furnished at short notice. 


under perforated plates and is washed in| — ,., 4°; WHITTIER, 
the suspended water and spray. Built in| Gkorer R. ROWLAND 


Sections, each section complete. The icinghicinan ond Consietting Engines 


entire interior accessible for cleaning from Drawings ovens an Eatintes frais {6 


«sruction of new works or alteration of old works. "special 
attention given to Patent ¢ YMice drawings. I 


the outside. Office, No 245 Broadway, N. Y. Cit:. 


mpi 
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che Advertisement of the 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR COMPANY, 


395 Broadway, New York City, 


Occupies this Space Every Alternate Week. 


~ _ROOTS’_. 


‘| HOROITAL 3 ELARUSTE, 


E are building a line of Exhausters as per 
cut herewith, for forcing gas long distances 




















‘ and under pressures that are higher than ordin- 
ary pressures. 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 
iW 
oi 
ar: 


aS 





P.H. & F. M. ROOTS CO. 





at! 
Tp | ‘OME OFFICE: Connersville, Ind. | NEW YORK OFFICE: 109 Liberty Street. 
po | BEASTERN OF FICE: 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0.. 20 Vorn'city. 
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fas A Sen WATER Falliats “() 
GENERAL SALES E, 192 BROADWAY, 
, New YORK. 








GEORGE ORMROD, Mangr. & Treas., Emaus, Pa. 
JOHN DOMALDGON, Prest., Betz Bldg., Phila. Pe. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF { 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL GASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 


They are Strong and 
Compact. 


Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-inch. 
Machines Sent to any Gas 
Company for Thirty 

ys’ Trial. 


Send for Circulars. 


bat Lic 


DAYTON, 0. 
Hughes’ “GAS WORKS,” 


Their Construction and Arrangement, 
And the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. 


Originally written by SAM’L HUGHES, C.E. 
Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 


WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 


Gighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recent !n 
provements. 








Price, $1.65. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Povz S8t., N. ¥. Crm 


TELE 


Valuation of Gas, Electricity 
ald Water Works 


FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THOS, NEWBIGGING, M.inst.C.E., and WM. NEWBIGGING, 


'|PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
With an Appendix of Decided. Cases. 








Price $2. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 6). 


Established 1856, Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


Cis CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE, 


: From THREE T0 FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, eto., ctr, 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER COMPANY, 


For Shutting Off Gas in Mains Temporarily 
Any size gas during altera- 
main can be tions and re- 


shut off in 30 Dairs. : : :: 
seconds. : : : itaceie Pm ON 


Address: SAFETY GAS MAIN,STOPPER CO., 108 E. 117th St., New York City. 


























MOST GAS COMPANIES DO SELL, « -s EVERY GAS COMPANY SHOULD SELL 


Humphrey Crescent Instantaneous Water Heaters, 


A LUXURY and NECESSITY. 


This is Our LIST PRICE 
No. 2 Heater. NICKEL PLATED, 
$35.00, 


including nickel plated shelf and brackets. 

We have many styles, which range in 
price from our No. 10, at $45.00, to our 
No. 8, at only $20.00. 


Supplies hot It 
water for Has 
domestic use No 
as well as Equal 
for the bath. 

=~ =: 2 


Every 
Execater 
Guaranteed. 


=~ =: © 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


AND PRICES 
= = 2 


eee ____Will send heater on 60 days’ trial,to any Gas Company._.—_ 


The Humphrey Manufacturing and Plating Company, istonmoze: 
Parson’s Steam Blower 


fOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent toany responsible party for trial. No s:le 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 





42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER CO.) 


AMERICAN METER CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863, 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 


ST 


LOUIS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 























' NOVEMBER, 1902. 
. J \wable No. 2. 
i Table No. 1. NEW YORK 
B FOLLOWING THE CITY. 
Se MOON. ALL NieuT 
be || Lieutine. 
+ |e ere, Bt, Om 
_ A Light 5 eae Light. ee. 
|| PAM. | AM. 
Sat. 1| 5.30 pm} 5.30 am/| 4.45 | 5.35 
Sun. | 2| 5.30 5.30 || 4.45 | 5.35 
Mon.| 3| 5.30 | 5.30 || 4.45| 5.35 
Tue. | 4} 7.20 5.30 || 4.45 | 5.35 
Wed.| 5| 8.10 5.30 4.40 | 5.45 
Thu. | 6| 9.00 5.30 4.40 | 5.45 
Fri. 7 |10.00 5.30 4.40 | 5.45 
Sat. 811.00 FQ} 5.30 4.40 | 5.45 
Sun. | 9/12.00 5.40 4.40 | 5.45 
Mon, |10} 1.00 Am) 5.40 | 4.40 | 5.45 
Tue. |L1| 2.00 40 | 4.40 | 5.45 
Wed. |12} 3.10 5.40 | 4.30 | 6.00 
Thu. |13| 4.20 5.40 4.30 | 6.00 
Fri. |14|No 1. Nol. 4.30 | 6.00 
Sat. |15|No L.rmjNo L. 4.30 | 6.00 
Sun. |16)/NoL. |No-h. 4.30} 6.00 
Mon. |!7| 5.10 pm} 7.50 pm}; 4.30 | 6.00 
Tue. |18) 5.10 9.00 430 | 6.00 
Wed. |19| 5.10 10.10 | 4.25 | 6.00 
Thu. |20) 5.10 11.10 | 4.25 | 6.00 
Fri. (21) 5.10 L@i12.20 am|| 4 25 | 6.00 
Sat. + |22) 510 1.30 4.25 | 6.00 
Sun. 23) 5.10 2.30 4.25 | 6.00 
Mon. |24/ 5.10 3.30 4.25 | 6.00 
Tue. (25) 5.10 4.30 4.25 | 6.00 
Wed. /26| 5.10 6.00 4.20 | 6.10 
Thu. |27} 5.10 6.00 4.20 | 6.10 
Fri. (28! 5.10 6.00 4 20 | 6,10 
Sat. |29|] 5.tO0 Nm! 6.00 4.20 | 6.10 
Sun. (30! 5.00 6.00 4.20 | 6.10 





























TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1902. 








By Table No. 1. 





Hrs.Min. 
January ... . 238.30 
February. ..196.20 
March..... 196.20 
April.... ...166.40 
ee 151.40 
June ...... 131.10 
. eee 142.40 
August ... 162.00 
September ..179.00 
October... .216.30 
November. . 224.10 
December. . 250.00 
Total, yr. .2255.00 











By Table No. 2. 


Hrs. Min. 

January. ...423.20 
February. ..355.25 
March..... 355 .35 
Apml...... 298.50 
Os sp ek 264.50 
June...... 234.25 
July....... 243.45 
August... . 280.25 
September. .321.15 
October 374.30 
November ..401.40 
December. .433.45 





Total, yr...3987.45 
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NEW YORK, 33 Nassau Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, Foot of Orleans Street. BOSTON, 624 Tremont Bullding. 
CLEVELAND, 809 Cuyahoga Buliding. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


--»» OF AMERICA .... 


cnrts___. WeElSbach System 
ee Of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER for 
STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 
\ Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities and Towns. 
Mae ae Sen apes By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the superiority 
if of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been fully demonstrated. 








POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, 
It is ) Attractive, 
Successful, 
Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 








i alali earoRain:elese n e alsee Nir etait 30 ilabnadiaatae comme 
Se ee Ree oe 8 a _ in 


i q f VILLI ters. (bd iid L | 
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sy 
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Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and Others 
Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. 


DP i= Ae abe ileaesbinm eal 
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UNIVEROAL WELOBAGH BURNER, 


The-most practical, efficient and artistic It can be used with all styles 


eee. and sizes of glassware, either 


It contains an improved adjustable Bun- shades or globes. No further 


sen so constructed as to permit of a necessity to carry-a stock of 
wide range of variations in gas pressure 


without blackening the mantles and different burners for the many 
without an adiistable air shutter. . . sizes and shapes of glassware. 


=a 


ee 
BE 


+% 
+ : 
GAS COMPANIES AND DEALERS CANNOT FAIL TO APPRECIATE THE MANY SALABLE FEATURES OF THIS NEW BURNER. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Salesrooms in all the Leading Cities of the United States. 
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THe STANDARD DovusLeE SuPERHEATER 


Lowe Water Gas AppPaRATUS. 





eS ROT ES ~ seis et AL Se a 





~ tas ae on a mr ~* a 
eS ed 


The capacity of apparatus installed, if operated continuously, is 
sufficient to make more than the entire amount of artificial 
gas annually sold in the United States. 


‘les 

her 

her : ‘i i la 
of 

Any 

are. 








- ThE United Gas Improvement UOMpany, 


‘Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1558. Incorporated 1890. 


Cuas. E. Gregory, Sew aera, Dane V.-Prest. & Treas, 
D, ABERNETHY, Sec 


J.H.Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


sea 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 


2=ona—__— 


Cround Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 


26a —_ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FIFMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 


E. L. Rice, H. A. a, 
Vice-President. 








A. H. GuTxKes, 
President. 


Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. 





Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Established 1854. Incorporated 1869. 


LACLEDE 
Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


CAS RETORTS . . 
FIRE BRICK . . 
RETORT SETTINGS 
Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 
Proprietors for the U. 8., Coze System otf 
Inclined Benches. 
Estimates Furnished on A Most Successful 
Silo of Construction.” 


Manufacturers of 


Depth Regenerative 


Also for ee and Full and Half-De 
Bench or Coke 


an, oe Seas either 
e Furnaces. 


sre brea oRRSip Building, St. Louis, Mo, | 
~ ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. 


HOW TO INSTALL ELECTRIC GAS 
IGNITING APPARATUS, INCLUDING 
THE JUMP SPARK AND MULTIPLE 
SYSTEMS FOR USE IN HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, THEATERS, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, STORES OR ANY LARGE 
BUILDING. ALSO, THE CARE AND 
SELECTION OF SUITABLE BATTER- 
IES, WIRING AND REPAIRS. 


By H. 8. NORRIE. 


Price, 50 cents. Orders may be sent to 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE 81., N. Y. City. 


AduniWeler' Sons, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameied 
Clay Retort Works. 
Works, Weber, N. J. 
Main Offices Park Row Bldg., New York. 


Modern Recuperative 
Furnaces. 
Standard Fire Brick and Gas Retorts. 


Designers and Builders of 
aa of Ram 
...Radial Blocks... 


AGENCIES. 
HERBERT B. HAM, 80 Water Street, Boston, M 
BAKER ENGINE AND MACHINE CO., 114 N. 3d St, *Phila., Pa. 
JOHN T. WHEELER, 933-934 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, ‘Ills. 











CYR OS BORCNELP? CC. 
(23° STABOVE RACE PUUALA JM USA 


FIRE BRICK 
CLAY RETORTS 

















~ 
AAC C. BAXTER, President. 


Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


Successor to 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


M GARDONEH c& Som, 


PETER YOUNG, Sec’y and Treas. 


Address all communications to 
JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., Box 277, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


q EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 8 


ETORT WORK 


WORES, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Clay Gas Ketorts, 


BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 
a laine, Stee apa ben: yon jotate, FS on idee blast 
furnaces and cupolas. cement is mixed ready y for use. 
Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to 
Price List, f.0.b. Galesburg, Ils., or Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Casks, 400 to —— pounds, at cents per oe 


In Kegs, 100 to 
In Kegs less than 100 * 


Cc. L. GEROULD, Galesbote: Ills. 


For orders East Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa.. freight 
will be paid to these points. 








Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. GCo., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost ene 
tirely in the manufacture of 


Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 
Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, 





k. | the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of 


feeding and emptying. We construct 
Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 
Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 


We have Greatly Improved our Recuperators. Coal er 
Coke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces, 





Taro. J. Surru, Prest. J. A. TAYLor, dec. 
A. Lama.a, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Cur, Improved Half and Full Depth 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE 87., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for New England States. 














JOHN DELL, 
President and General Manager. 


Gas Retorts, Bench 


We are the Exclusive Agents for the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or pd 
Depth Furnacés, to Burn either Coal or oe os 
nc 


Mitchell is the Original Coal Firing 
Retorts. 
YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO,, 


———~ MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


Settings, Fire Brick, 


1S RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


ed for Front or Rear Clinkering. The 
é also Erect Plain Benches with One to Six 


ESTABLISHED 
1882. 


Cupola Linings, Etc. 
oe er Lous 


. 411 Olive Street, 
Continental Bank, 
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GHRISTOPHER GUNNINGHAM, 


PROPRIBNTOR, 





HE OVELTY TEAM BOILER WORKS, 


BROOKLYN, N. YW. 





STORAGE TANKS FOR GAS Works, 
To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. By H.S. Norrie. 50 cents. 
GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. By J. Abady. $6.50. 

COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER. $2.50. 

FIELD’S ANALYSIS, 1901. $5. 

HUGHES’ GAS WORKS. $1.65. 

POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 

as ae EER’S POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O’Connor 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $3. 

GAs 6 panama HANDYBOOK, by Wm. Richards. 20 
cen 

ae ON HEAT. By Thomas Box. 24. 

PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY: A Guide to the Study of the 
Measurement of Light. By W. J. Dibdin. $3. 


HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY : Vol. L., Fuel and Ite Appit- 
CHE ntions, $5. Vol. II., LAghting, $4. 


IR INWORK: Practical Designing of Structural Ironwork. 
By H, Adams. $3.50. 


HEMPEL’S GAS ANALYSIS, $2.25. 


FUEL FOR MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ge a i By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2.50. 


COAL: Its History and Use. By Prof.Thorpe. $3.50. 


ae Se HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G. Lieck- 
eld. $1. 


HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. $2.50. 
THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 


ae re S GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS. By D. 


AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr. R. 
Arnold, $2. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE CO 


OMMERCIAL 
VALUES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D. A. 
Graham. $3. 


A TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Victor Von Richter. $2. 


ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GAS. By W. Burns. $1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, B S 
Adams. $2.50. = 


TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5 


GAS ENGINEER'S LABORATORY HANDBOOK. B 
Hornby. $2.50. Fae 


GAS LIGHTING AND GAS FITTING. By W. P. Gerhard. 
50 cents. 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING... By P. J. Davies. $3. 
AMERICAN PLUMBING. By Alfred Revill, $2. 





CEMENT ; A Manual of Lime and Cement, their 
and Use in Construction. By A. H H. Heath ~— 





A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH METHODS OF ASCERTAINING THE 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL CAS. $1.60. 

GLECTRICITY. 


Tepgernsee PHOTOMETRY, with aon ee Application to 
ectric Lighting. By A. Palaz, 


ee | oF. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 
Philip Athinwoe 


Se TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kapp 


a POCKETBOOK. By Monroe and Jamie. 
son 


DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC Se FOR AMATEURS. By E. 
Hospitalier. $2.50. 


ee MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 
ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 


ELECTRICITY, ite Thos , So A 
John T. 8p. 7 urces and Apptications. By 





The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. 


——— 


If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 


iust be added to above prices, We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be 
desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. No 


bvoks sent C.0.D. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York. 


oe Storage and Distribution. By 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F; SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


SHIPMENTS FROM. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK. 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING. COMPANY'S 
Qcean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


Offices : STRICTLY High Grade 
Carefully Prepared. 


For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. 


A. G. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 


























Washington Building, New York. 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. 














SPECIAL TRAYS FOR IRON’ SPONCE. 


CHURCH'S PATENT TRAYS. 


Reversible, Strongest, Most Durable, Most Easily Repaired. 
Yi) UY \ 
Wao: 











af 
SSococ} 





COAL 
HANDLING oe R 
_ MACHINERY. SO) CATALOGUE. 








: CRUSHERS. THE 
553-557 — Thirty-third Sti/Mew York. ' = | JEFFREY 


REVERSIBLE BOLTED TRAYS. eee. 4 MFG. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 7 | C0 





y > 4 ua f 
——l a] | | a |e | come | eee | ee] coe | coe | me | 








a COLUMBUS, O., 


, : RACHINERY 
Bristol’s Reeording sd U. S.A. 


PRESSURE ‘ = NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 


~ GAUGE. i DENVER, 


BUFFALO, 
For continuous re- 4 . PHILADELPHIA. 
cords of - : 


reet 
Gas Take: 
~ Simple in con- 
struction, 
accurate in operation 
and low in price. 














OOS OooOSOoOooce 


Fully Guarahteed. Send for 
Circulars, 


i P Handbook, 
re ete) Ot ees tetera 


~eMMfeterbury, Conn. Orders may be sent to 


Sliver Medaly Paris Expositions | A. M. CALELENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER: 


. » Durable. Will 
ye Desired. 


Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co.,; 
Columbus, Ind. 





Correspondence Solicited. 





i eannieneeieinmmenenn 


Do You Wish to Know 








what, size of pipe to use to convey any quantity 
of gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 
and any initial or final pressure ? en use 


Cox’s Gas Flow Computer, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, 
without mental effort. No calculations needed. 
Saves time, money and mistakes. 








Price, 6.5 x 8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. For 
sale by 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 
By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 











Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale by 


A.M. CALLENDER & Cco., 42 Ping 8r., N.Y. Crry. 


BINDER for the JOURNAL. 











Price, $1.00. 


ns 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N.Y. 


Epamvunp H. McCut.ovenr, 
President. 


Cuas. F. GopsHALL, 
Treasurer, 


H. C. Apams, 
Secretary. 


Henry WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





FPVoINTSsS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELFXUIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New Tingland and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 





THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CoO., 
| ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
| Chicago, U.S. A. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
LINK=BELT sicrnsts'esiasoune 
Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, Breaker Rolls, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Machinery designed and erected to suit 
existing conditions and available space. 





Special Catalogue No. 31 Sent upon Application. 
PHILADELPHIA, LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 


-THE.SUN OIL CO. 


Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 
Toledo, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Tilting Coal and Coke Car. 














Standard Oil Company. 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. - 








i entaiiiieiseiaiia 


Correspondence Solicited. 





GAS OlIt.. 


26 Broadway, New York City. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO, 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass, 


Boston Office, R'm 18, Volcan Bldg., 8 Oliver s1, 





Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. 


Tubuiar, 





Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 





Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors. 
Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 





Coke Borrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 
Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, anc 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 








BAXTER &. YOUNG, 
CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING 
GAS ENGINEERS. 


Examination and Values Ascertained of 
Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. 


COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED. 


Artificial and Natural Gas ~ 
Mains Furnished and Laid. 


GAS PROPERTIES PU CHASED. 


OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDI 6, 


oms 201 & 202. DETROIT, MICH 





A. E. BOARDMAN, C. E., 
Ccnsulting and Contracting Engineer. 


Pas ticular attention given to Gas, Water and Electric 
Plants. Long and successful experience 
with the problem and practice of 


| Filtration for Public Water Supply. 


BREVARD, N. C. 


Geo, Shepard Page’s Sons, 
GAS MAGHINERY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
{80 Fulton Street, New York City. 





JAMES T. LYNN, 


GAS ENGINEER 


CONTRACTOR, 
Wayne Bank Building, - DETROIT. 


CAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 








DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 
Consulting Engineer 


AND 
_ CONTRACTOR, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, N. Y. 








KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
atest fesign Rotary fxhauster, —— 


—— With futomatic ffovernor, 
Single or - Double-Lift Gasholders, 


WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL TANKS. 
Storage Oil Tanks, Condensers and ‘Scrubbers. 


Purifying Boxes, with Cover-Lifting Apparatus, Genter Seal or Valve System Connections and Oxide Elevator 
REVERSIBLE WOOD PURIFYING AND SCRUBBING TRAYS. 


Mouthpieces, Standpipes, Etc.; in Fact, All Classes of Ironwork for Benches. 
DOUBLE GATE ALL IRON GAS VALVES, 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALL SIZES OF STREET SPECIAL CASTINCS. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Triple, Double and Single-Lift Gasholders. 
Iron Holder Tanks, 








Ps, 


CONDENSERS. 


Scrubbers, 
Bench Castings. q 


OIL STARAGE TANKS. ‘% 


2mM- 
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Girders. 








BEAMS 


ROIT. 

















PURIFIERS. Boilers. 





The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion ij 

i of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 


The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


OF, THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOSi sUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 





rade eae, gee ca EF EM ao a = 


MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 


5. AIWINTARD IRON WORKS, ““*"rmsttmss menmncnones 
ator, N. F. PALMER, THUMPH REYS & (iLASGOW, 








a Me aaa ae a 


: 
Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, 
BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 38 VICTORIA STREET, 
eat = 31 Nassau Street, cae ' Lendon S.W., 
shes. GAS APPARATUS. New York. ot inatends.. 
R. Complete Works Erected. CONSULTING GAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT ENCINEERS. } 


PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 








FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. 
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R. D. WOOD & CoO., 


42400 CHESTNUT pment: herd PHEILADHLPEIA 


BUILDERS bE 


» Cas Power Plants with Producers, 


The best Producers for either Bituminous, 
Anthracite Coal or Lignite. © Less labor 
required and less waste than in any other 
Producer. Send for Pamphlet. : : 
CAST IRON PI P =E. 


HYDRAULIC TOOLS. HYDRAULIC OPERATING VALVES. 








ISBELL-PORTER CoO., 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Machinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


245 mrosewas, & New York Gity. -arricts- Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 
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The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 


West and Calyer Sts. (Near 10th & 23d St. Ferries) 
NEW YORK, Borough of Brooklyn. 





BUILDERS OF 


Gas Etolders. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 
STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 


BENCH CASTINCS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lid 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 








ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! The Gas Engineer's 


THE LOOMIS FrPROCESS. Laboratory Handbook 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell Cutt] a 
and Henry Disston’s Son’s Saw Works, it Begs Bg nnge's Folle, Manm., By JOHN HORNBY F.I.C 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. Price, $2.50. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, -_— = Hartford, Conn, | a. m. caLnenveEn & 00., 4 Pine 8t., N.Y. Ci 
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TWE STGEY MANUFACTURING 60, 
ThE Ghollar aystem of Gas Purification, 


WITH DUPLEX BY-PASS 
VALVE CONNECTIONS. 


No. 239 Mill Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. ‘Phone, West 690. 


fee PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND STIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


RITER-CONLEY MFG. CO., 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


j Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks 
- STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 
« PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





_—_ 




































WM. HENRY WHITE, 


s.4 No. 62 Wall Street, - - - New York City, 


EER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


KS. ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


“1 GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC ‘UGHT WORKS. 


Lids Correspondence with Gas Companies ev is ng extendin ps or — ing their Plants respectfully invited. 
nd Estimates 


: 1902 DIRECTORY 1902 


2005 
OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANTIES. 


Beton Price, - - - = = = = $5.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 42 Pine Street, New tak. 
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LAUREL IRON WORKS. 
poop, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 

















Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks. 
OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK 


LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brookiyn, N. Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete with Steel Tanks. 














BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 


Contractors for 
Complete Works. 
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ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S 
HOT GAS SCRUBBER. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY, 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT. 
By WILLIAM JOSEPH DIBDIN. 


e — 


With Numerous Illustrations. Price, $3.00, 


‘The order for this Triple-Lift Holder and Steel Tank was received by the Logan Iron Works 
from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York. The contract was completed and the 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. Capacity of Holder, 500,000 Cu.Ft. 
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A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 


@--— ------- 


i} 




























<S. 


The amount of gas delivered for 


the coin can be instantly and The gas registered agrees abso- 














A positively changed without re- lutely with the amount pur 
Y, moving the meter or replacing chased by the coin. 
any parts. 
———— --—- - @ mee ° 
\, WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 
OVER 70,000 OF THESE METERS, 
| ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
Py Correspondence Solicited. 
561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 5!, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, _ 34 & 36 West Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICACO. 
Ss, “a #* Ptr er 7 
THE GONNERSVILLE BLOWER GO., 
MANUFACTURER OF . 
ROTARY POSITIVE PRESSURE GAS EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS AND PUMPS. ; 
S. : 
. 
4 
‘9 
VT. 


HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL, IN CAPACITY RANGING FROM 9,000 to 1,800,000 CU. FEET DISPLACEMENT PER HOUR. 
CONNERSVILLE BLOWER C0., Connersville, Ind. EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 95-97 Liberty St.; New York City. 
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~ AATHOMEL TUFTS JETER i, 


ESTABLISHED S MEDFORD STREET T', OSTO ON, MAS S, 


Consumers’ Dry Gas : ers 
Station Meters of Any Capacity. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 
MARYLAND METER CO., 


BALTIMORE, North and Saratoga Streets. CHICAGO, 88 to 92 Jackson Boulevard. 











CONSUMERS’ AND STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL REPAIR WORK. 





“Fave you Seen our Complaint Meter?” 














THE KEYSTON 
a PREPAY NT 


~ An Accurate Registrar, 
A Sure Shut-off, : : 

An Ideal for Easy Adjustment, 
A Model of Simplicity, : : 
A Paragon of Excellence, and : 


A Mighty Good. All- round Meter. Get Setainted with it. 


BE eystone Meter G0. eoversroe, 


WIESTER & CO., 22 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FIE LD’S ANALYSIS 


E"or the Wear 1901. 


An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in En Scotland and Ireland. Being the 33d Year of 
Publication. eae and Arranged by 


JOHN WV. FIELD, 


Secretary and General Manager of The Gas Light and Coke Company, Londo». 


Price $5. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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fp | AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PREPAYMENT ETERS. 


a THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 
s% READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 


> 
i» 7 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete. 


an—__METERS REPAIRED__.._ 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes. 
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FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








BXZCERYEPTsS FROM DECISIONS 


—OF THE— 


BOARD OF GAS COMMISSIONERS of the COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Me. E. H. Yorxs, i : New Haven, -Conn., Dec. 1, 1898. 

_ . Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of a copy of ‘‘ Excerpts from the Decisions of the Board of Gas Commissioners,” which is a handy compila- 
ion in book form of extracts from the most recent decisions of the Gas Commission of Massachusetts. 

I note that most of these extracts are broad and safe-guiding precepts, which apply with equal force to one Company as to another. 
The 13 years’ existence of the Board of Gas Commissioners with its unusual opportunities for acquiring information, have justly made it a 
high and safe authority in all matters pertaining to the management, obligations, and rights of Gas Companies. Your little book will serve as 
a valuable reference library in settling legal complications which often arise between a Gas Company and its customers. 

Yours truly, (Signed) FF. C. SHERMAN, Superintendent. 








A 28-page Pamphlet containing the cream of this Board’s decisions as to the proper management of Gas Companies. 
Compiled by E. H. YORKE. - Price $1.00. Address 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 42 Pine Street, New Yerk. 
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THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, 


Improved Double Superheater Lowe Water Gas Apparatus—Mannfacturers of General Gas Works Machinery—Builders of Gas Vonks, 
FORT WAYNE, IND., per eethes Heese 


ry Alternat 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & co. 


559 W. 47th St., 1513 to 1519 Race St., 34 W. Monroe St., 
New York. . PHILADELPHIA, PA., Ghicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS METERS, 


Station Meters and Experimental Apparatus of Every 
Description. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL REPAIRING. 


OUR SPECIAL NATURAL GAS METER 


Is the Best ever offered. Over 40,000 now in use. 


The Positive Depeayanent Meter. 
Positive Advantages; _—— Negative Advantages: 


The Income is No “Deposit” is 
Quick and Sure. = | ae Necessary to 
IT IS ee Start Business 


Better than C.0.0., nea : with a new cus- 


As Gas is Paid 12>: ae Omer. 3. : : 
ee : HO GUSTOMCRS ARE LOST 


livery. on that account. 


There is Moneyinit‘* |iR eee cs Ho Time Lost Making: Out Bils. 
For the gas man. ; No Money Lost 


IT WILL GET NEW CUSTOMERS. ee on account oi 
It will KEEP the Unpaid Bills. 


ones you have. , No Disputes on Account of Bills. 
THE PREPAYMENT SYSTEM IS PROFITABLE FOR THE GAS MAN 
AND PLEASANT FOR THE CONSUMER. 


NEARLY "_ 000.0F THESE METERS ARE IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES, 
_ SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 

















